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For the Companion, 


QUARRELLED. 


I wish to take the readers of the Companion 
back to the first half of the century, to a drowsy 
river town on the western border of Virginia. 

It was not drowsy on this cool November day 
of which I write. The whole country was in the 
height of its quadrennial fever, brought on by the 
election of a President. It was a much smaller 
country then than it is now, with a vast untrodden 
wilderness at its back; but because its interests 
were narrower and more concentrated, they took 
hold of the people with a force and vehemence 
impossible now for us to understand. 

This political campaign, for instance, was fought 
out in every isolated hamlet as fiercely as if each 
man in it were a brother of his favorite candidate. 

There was a mass-meeting this day in the little 
Virginia town of the Clay party, and as it wasa 
Whig community, house was decorated 
with gay streamers fluttering flags. Tables 
were spread in the side yards with hams, turkeys, 
pies and cakes, to which every stranger in the 
town was made welcome. 

Bands of mounted men from the adjacent vil- 
lages had been arriving all night, each with its 
drum and fife ready for the grand procession, 
which was to move at ten o’clock from Beymer’s 
Tavern down the main street, and back again to 
the Court-House. There were military companies 
on horseback, some wearing on their heads Roman 
helmets, some huge bear-skin caps, some the Con- 
tinental chapeau. 

Probably the favorite with the boys were the 
Dragoons, who were dressed in a hunting-shirt, 
cavalry top-boots, and a peaked hat with a horse’s 
tail depending from the top. 

‘Then there were wagons with a display of the 
trades, blacksmiths and carpenters, all at work, 
and printers who threw off from the presses to the 
crowd slips containing songs, ‘*Vote For Our Gal- 
lant Harry” and “When This Old Hat Was New,” 
which were shouted in chorus by hundreds of 
voices. ‘There were mills, too, dragged along, 
Clay being known as ‘‘the mill-boy of the slashes,” 
and every deputation had its floury miller’s boy 
on a pony, seated on his bags of meal. 

The circus was nothing to it, as far as the boys 
were concerned. It was a thing to remember for 
life. The bray of the trumpets, the shrill call of 
the bugles, the prancing of the horses, the delir- 
ium of dashing under their legs, of cheering until 
you were hoarse, of going unchecked with the 
crowd to any table you chose, and cramming 
down pies, jam and cake until you could cram no 
more! Ah, that was the golden age for boys! 
But it is over now. 

There were as many black boys as white in the 
crowd, but Captain Reno’s Peter was the most 
conspicuous of them all. He could turn hand- 
springs closer in front of a horse’s feet without 
being killed than any other boy in town, and 
danced and grimaced behind the phaeton where 
sat the pompous Orator of the Day until the 
crowd yelled with delight. 

Captain Reno, his master, was Chief Marshal, 
and Peter was fairly crazy with triumph in his 
purple velvet sash and gold star, as he rode up and 
down the line waving his baton. He looked sol- 
dierly enough to have been one of Napoleon’s 
marshals. 

The twin Reno brothers, John and Harry, were 
noted in that part of Virginia for their remarka- 
ble likeness and their strong affection for each 
other. ‘Run a knife into Harry, and John’s 
blood will come,” was a common saying in the 
town. 

Mr. Barbour, from Parkersburgh, who was 
riding with the captain, noticed Peter's capers, 
and laughed. 

*’Tis a boy of mine,” said Captain John, ‘*who 
is cutting those monkey-shines. He needs a hid- 
ing.” But he laughed, too. 

“A likely fellow,” said Mr. Barbour. 
pose you don’t want to part with him. 
wants a house-boy.” 

“The Renos do not sell their people,” said Cap- 
tain John, haughtily. 

A man who sold a slave born in his house was 
always looked on with contempt by the better 
class of Virginians, but the captain was more 
ready to take offence to-day, as he had been drink- 
ing a good deal. 

He seldom touched liquor. His wife—he had 
married pretty little Lucy Munro two years before 

—was opposed to it, and would not let him come 


every 


“T sup- 
My wife 


‘near her or the baby if his breath smelled of 


brandy. The baby and Lucy made up most of 
the world to Captain Jolin, and he really cared 
nothing for the liquor, so that he seldom tasted it. 

But to-day so many old friends were in town 
that he felt it necessary to take a glass of.wine 
with each. Besides, he was secretly annoyed by 
a circumstance which had occurred this morning, 
and drank to forget it. His brother Harry, who 
lived on a plantation down the river, had not yet 
appeared, and John without him felt as a lame 
man would without his crutches. 

*“‘T wonder what delays Hal?’ he said to Mr. 
Barbour, who was Harry’s neighbor. ‘I want 
him to act as marshal. He would give the whole 
affair a different aspect. He has such a genius 
for management!” 

“He is coming,” said Mr. Barbour, hesitating, 
“but I question if he will take any part 
in the procession. They hint down our 
way that Harry is not going to vote for 
Clay. He is cooling off lately.” 

“That is a lie!” 
shouted Captain 
John. ‘*There never 
was a Reno who 
was not a Whig! 





“STOP THERE, Boy!” 

Harry—but I beg your pardon, Barbour. Of 
course you only heardit. You will hear him deny 
it when he comes.” 

But the morning wore on, and Harry did not 
come. Captain John rode up and down, stopping 
now and then fora drink to cool his impatience ; 
but he grew more fierce in his heat and wrath 
with each glass. He had always been an ardent 
politician, but now it seemed to him that this elec- 
tion was a matter almost of life and death. 

Harry not a Whig! Harry a turncoat! A 
few sneers which he overheard from some of his 
brother’s neighbors enraged him to madness. 

Noon came, two o’clock, and still no Harry. 

Captain John left his post and hurried home, to 
find if his brother were there. His wife came out, 
frightened at his flushed face and loud voice. 

“T heard, John,” she said, “that Harry was at 

the Red Inn, a mile out of town, and that he said 
he would come no farther to see the people make 
fools of themselves.” 
“Fools? fools?” Captain John’s face grew a 
dark red. He muttered an oath which nobody 
but Peter, who stood close to his horse, overheard, 
and then galloped away. 


The details of what followed no one ever clearly 
knew. John rode at a furious pace down the 
river-road to the Red Inn. Harry was inside. 
He, too, had been drinking. John went into the 
parlor, called him to come in, and shut the door. 
For the first time in their lives the brothers quar- 
relled. Their voices were heard, at first low and 
passionate, then rising fiercely. There was a shot 
—silence. John staggered out, his face ghastly as 
that of a dead man. 

“T have killed Harry !’’ he said. 

The crowd rushed in, Peter, it was remembered 
afterward, the first. He had followed his master 
to the inn. Harry Reno lay on the floor, a red 
spot on his temple, from which oozed a single 
drop of blood. 

“Death must have been instantaneous,” said 
Dr. Tanner, stooping over him. 


The crowd Captain John 

going down the road; he staggered 
like a blind man. Nobody followed him. The 
men were his companions; they were paralyzed 
with horror. 

The Renos! The brothers of whose love 
each other every gossip had stories to tell. One 
dead, the other his murderer! The crowd stood 
whispering to each other, uncertain what to do. 

Captain John went, meanwhile, down the road, 
at first groping his way slowly, then running, fly- 
ing, panting for breath, like an animal hunted to 
death. He had no thought of pursuit; he did 
not see the road or the hills or the river covered 
with ice; he saw nothing but that,—Harry, with 
the oozing blood on his forehead! He was con- 
scious of nothing but that he must get away from 
that horror lying on the inn floor. 

He fell once or twice, but got up and staggered 
on. He left the road and crossed the river on the 
ice, running blindly on. His brain was dazed by 
the liquor he had taken; it was not yet clear to 
him what he had done. But when he reached the 
other side and plunged into the forest his eye 
caught sight of a dull red splotch on his hand. 

It was Harry’s blood! JHarry’s. 

He stood quite still looking at it. 

Now he remembered. 

The twilight was gathering as he disappeared in 
the darkness of the forest. 

The little town was struck dumb with horror 


saw 


for 


when the news of the murder was brought to it. 
The crowds melted away from the streets, the 
election was forgotten, the visiting deputations 
were allowed to depart unnoticed. All night long 
the lights burned in every house, and men went 
and came to the low stone building which had 
been the Reno homestead for many generations, 
and to which Harry had been carried. About 
midnight a dark’ figure came out of the side-door 
and ran down the hill. 
hailed it. 

“You, Peter, stop!” 

*T’se gwine to find Massa John, sah.”’ 

**He’s dead by this time. 


Mr. Barbour, coming up, 


He would never live 
with that on his soul,” muttered Barbour to him- 
self. 

But Peter ran on swiftly. 
to bring his master back. He had a blind faith 
in Captain John. If he once came back and en- 
tered his house again, all would be well. 

It was a clear, moonlight night. The negro 
soon reached the Red Inn, and followed his mas- 
ter’s tracks down the road. 
of the inn and joined him. 

“Whah you goin’, Peter? 

“To fotch massa back.”’ 

“You'll never do that,” said one. ‘He crossed 
the river on the ice. By this time he’s nigh onto 
the wilderness and how’ll you find him thah, you 
fool nigger ?”” 


He had but one idea, 


Some men came out 


” 


Peter’s heart sank. He knew that the unbroken 
forest came close to the river. It was the hiding- 
place for all refugees from slavery or justice. A 
man lost in the wilderness of the West was as lost 
to view as he would be now, in the Arctic seas of 
ice. 

It was into this unknown horror of space that 
Peter meant to plunge. 

The men followed him a mile down the road. 

“Tt was hyar he crossed the river,” one of them 
said. ‘I saw him from the hill yonder. I says 
to my son, ‘He'll go through,’ I says, ‘the ice is 
thin.’ It was cracked in places. But he crossed 
safe. The Lord hed marked him like Cain 
that nought could kill him.” 

Peter stopped. He could see the tracks in the 
snow, where Captain John had passed to reach 
the river’s bank. Winter had come very early 
that year, and had covered the streams with thin 
ice. 

“Yes, he crossed hyar,” he said, turning down 
to the bank. 

‘What are you about: ’ shouted one of the 
men. ‘You can’t cross, the ice is too thin! Don’t 
you see? It’s been so warm to-day that it’s been 
cracking and gorging all the afternoon.”’ 

The other man caught Peter by the shoulder 
saying, kindly, ‘Stop there, boy! You’ll 
down the first step you take.” 

Peter stood looking at the river. The ice was 
thin and had cracked and was seamed in many 
places, the current below was black and powerful. 
He could not swim. If he sank into it,—that 
was the end of Monkey Pete. He was a coward, 
the very touch of cold water was hateful to him. 
And to drown in it— 

Ife shrugged his shoulders with stolid obstinacy. 

“T’se gwine for Massa John, sink or swim,” and 
shaking off the man’s hand he braced himself and 
took arunning leap which brought him out into 
the river beyond the shore ice. 


s0 


go 


His friend shut 
his eyes, not wishing to see him sink. ‘The other 
man cried out, 

‘‘He’s gone! No; he fell but he’s up again! 
Wet to the ll bet! The little rascal is 
lucky, but he'll never do it! Ah-h! that gap. 
He’ll go through when he leaps across it.’’ 

He stopped, hoiding his and 
shouted: “Hurrah! Well He’s 
He’ll make the shore.”’ 

The men, unable to see more, returned to the 
inn, while Peter, chilled by the icy garments 
which clung to him, ploughed through the snow 
into the forest. 

How long he searched he did not know. It was 
late in the following morning that he found his 
master. 


skin, 


breath, 
done! 


then 
over. 


The gaunt figure rose from the ground 
and came toward him without a word. He stood 
staring at the negro and held out his hand like a 
child waiting to be led. 

“It is my head 
bear the pain. 


my head!"’ he said. 
If I had my pistol” 
‘Massa John!” Peter said, sobbing. 
saw that the man did not hear him. 
if he him. 
John!” 


“TI can’t 


Then he 
He doubted 
He stopped crying. ‘*Massa 
he shouted, giving him a vigorous shake, 
‘come to yo’self! I cahn’t stan’ hyar in de cold 
all day! Has yoh done forgot you shot Massa 


saw 








662 


Harry? Dere now! Stop dat! You not gwine 
break away agin! I gwine fah nuff! Whatl 
come to say is dat Massa Harry’s alive. 
bullet missed de brain spite ol) dat fool doctor!” 


The Reno brothers lived to a good old age. | jes’ kinder break it to ‘er, jes’ es easy, how hit | white weskit—an’ I takes de ring. 


The pain of that night brought them closer 
together than ever before. Captain John used to 
say, laying his hand on his brother’s knee: 

“T used to think a good deal of Hal, but it 
was only when I believed I had killed him that I | 
found out what he was to me.” 

The brothers are buried together in an old 
country graveyard near Moundsville. In the 
same enclosure is a grave with the inscription 
above it: ‘‘Peter; a faithful friend.” 

The slave asked to be buried near Captain John 
and Massa Harry. “They'll want Pete to run 
arrants for them, s'likely,” he said. 

Resecca Harpine Davis. 
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For the Companion. 


CHA’ITY ANN’S WEDD’N’. 


“Yes, sah,” said Jim, ‘‘dis ole house is seed a 
heap o’ mighty gay times Christmas. ’Fore de 
wah dey gay times heah, sho’, dey wuz dat. 
Black an’ white! 

“Ole marster hed a heap o’ niggers, an’ Mars’ 
Sin-John Cyarlile he hed a sight on ’em, too; an’ 
Christmas all dem what’s hired out come home, 
an’ all what's at home, dey jes’ lay deyse’ves out 
fo’ enj’y deyse’ves an’ all de res’ ob ’em. White 
folks an’ black folks, dey all pintedly enj’y dey- 
se’ves. Dey did, fo’ a fac’. Ole mis’ an’ de white 
folks, all on ’em, gin all de black folks Christmas 
gif’s, an’ endurin’ Christmas week was de time fo’ 
wedd'n’s an’ in’tainments ’mongst de black folks. 

“I specs I'se a owdacious boy, de scrapes I got 
inter. Dey tells me I cyarn’t ’member, but looks 
to me like I kin. Leastways, dis yeah deep snow 
what’s fallin’ now ’minds me de Christmas my 
mammy’s maa’id de secon’ time. 

“My mammy’s Cha’ity Ann, de beautifullest 
washer an’ ironer you eber see! Christmas, 
time o’ dat deep snow, she took an’ maa’id ’Pollo, 
what’s Mars’ Hinry Cyarter’s dinin’-room sarvant. 
I allers ‘spise dat ole ’Pollo. He gimme heap o’ 
candy when he co'tin’ mammy, an’ nuthin’ but 
whippin’s arter he done maa’id ’er. Yes, sah! 

“Tink I heah ’im now: ‘Come heah, leetle son! 
Dese yeah cinnermon-draps is mighty wholesome. 
Likelies’ chile I eber see!’ Dat’s ‘fore ’e maa’id 
to mammy. Atterwards it’s, ‘Clar out o’ heah, 
yo’ black niggah, yo’! Neber could bar de sight 
o’ yo’, nohow!’ 

“Christmas mammy wus maa’id it kep’ a-snow- 
in’ an’ a-snowin’. Eb’ry day it snow some. I’se 
at de quarters wid my gran’mammy, kase dat’s 
*fore Mars’ Sin-John cotch me up fo’ ter make 
a tiger outen me, an’ I’se small when he done dat. 

“But I come to de big house eb’ry day, kase 
granny sont me ob arrants. I ac’ punctious, too, 
kase I knowed I could’n’ be too keerful ’bout bein’ 
*spec’ful to white folks. Dey all say I’se er mighty 
likely chile. Mammy she tol’ old mis’ how ’Pollo 
done ax ’er fo’ ter maa’y ’im, an’ ax would ole 
mis’ gin her commission to do so. Ole mis’ say 
how dey aint no ’bjection to ’Pollo, as she know, 
ef Mars’ Hinry Cyarter didn’t keer. Mars’ Hinry 
done gin ’is consentment, bein’ es de plantations 
is jinin’, an’ he done writ old mis’ a note. 

“Ole mis’ say, ‘Cha’ity, yo’s allers done my 
will faithful, an’ yo’ mammy afore yo’, an’ I aint 
neber gin yo’ across word. Now, Cha’ity, I aint 
a-gwine ter ‘low yo’ to be maa’id at de quarters, 
jes’ like a ornary nigger. Yo’s got ter be maa’id | 
in white folks’s house. De wedd’n’ supper’s got | 
ter be sot in my breakfuss-room, an’ de sur’mony | 
ter be formed in my dinin’-room. An’ whateber | 
yo’ predic’s fo’ dat supper, yo’ shall hab.’ Old) 
mis’ tole mammy all o’ dat. 

‘Mammy she’s so pleased she kiss ole mis’s | 
han’. She did, fo’ a fac’, an’ say how she like | 
mightily fo’ ter hab de table polished off wid dem | 
tall-stemmed glarses what ole mis’ use fo’ put sal- 
ary in fo’ de dinner-parties, an’ hab dem full o’ de 
putties’ kyind o’ stripid candy, an’ candy kisses 
wid varses in ’em. 

“Ole mis’ say she gwine git mammy a spick- 
span splinter new book-muslin fo’ wedd’n’-dress, 


an’ a veil; but mammy denied de veil, kase she | time an’ a-lis’nin’. I’se stannin’ up straight as a | haid. 


ambitioned to w’ar a lace 
hed put away in ’er chist, 
when she’s down Souf, an’ 


curtain what granny 


“She took an’ darn all de holes, an’ clar-starched 


it, an’ pinned it up in a apron, an’ put it in de | 
chist. Yes, sah, she did. Mammy she jist pint-| ter drap a leetle teentsy tin soldier, what granny | vide.’ Kase she b’lieved de wedd’n’s off for good 


edly knowed what a elegant wedd’n’-veil dat cur- 
tain ’ud make, an’ I speck dat’s what got inter 
her ter maa’y dat ole ’Pollo. 


‘What mammy want wid dat ole creetur’ I| 
But ef dat wus it, she missed ’er | 
Kase ’Pollo, | 


neber know. 
market clar, I tell yo’. She did dat. 
when he heerd mammy’s gwine w’ar dat veil,—de 
niggers tole ’im it’s a rale lace wedd’n’-veil,—he 
jes’ fa’rly r’ared an’ pitched. 

‘‘He ‘lowed he’s quality, ef ’is skin is black, an’ 
all’is white folks is fust quality, an’ he neber 
heerd tell ob no widders gittin’ maa’id wid veils 
on, don’ keer ef dat veil cos’ a million dollahs. 

‘‘He’s done seed all he’s mistisses maa’id, an’ 
dem what's single wo’ veils, an’ dem what’s wid- 
ders did’n’ w’ar na’y veil. Couldn’ no widder 
maa’y him wid no veilon! No,sah! He w’a’n 
dat easy cotch. He wa’n’t fotch up in no hiil- 


| leetle black dimont! 


what ole mis’ gin ‘er | 
granny neber hed no | 
*casion what’s gran’ enough to ’splay dat curtain. | widout dat ring, an’ jis dissolve to mehse’f dat I| but I neber let on. Mammy she’s puffickly 
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| kentry, whar dey don’ know nuffin’ ’tall. Wan’t’ 
| bleeged to maa’y no widder, nohow. Dey’s plenty 


Dat | young gals done sot dey eyes on ‘im, an’ jis’ | es white es snow. 


| a-waitin’ fo’ ’im drap he’s han’kercher ! 
| ‘But he neber talk dat a-way tomammy. He 
wa'n’t quite de reg’lar fashun, an’ he’d jes’ a 

| leetle ruther she’d ’bide by de reggerlashun. 
“Oh, he’s ’ceitful nigger, I tell yo?! He was 
dat! Ef yo’ seed ’im wid’ ’is white folks, he’s so 


*sequious yo’ speck nex’ ting he gwine lick de | 
| groun’ dey’s 
aroun’ like a ole black snake! But jis’ yo’ r’mark | 


walkin’ on, slippin’ an’ slidin’ 
on ‘is ac’s to’ads ’isown color. Look like ’e tink 
hisse’f a king an’ a white man, too. Ride up ober 
eb'rybody! Disagreeablest ole nigger eber I see! 
Weil, dis niggah-boy’s eben wid ’im one time! 

‘*Well, boss, de preeparations fo’ dat wedd’n’ o 
mammy’'s was pintedly ’stonishin’! ’Pollo’s sich 
a mons’ous fine somebody, dat all mammy’s folks 
’us fo’ puttin’ de big pot in de leetle one fo’ dat in- 
casion. An’ dey done it! 

“Granny sbe made de wedd’n'-cake. 
gin ’er de ingrediencers an’ so fo’th. 
rissy gin mammy a turkey. 
cotch fat pawsum jis’ a-purpose. 


, 


Ole mis’ 


Dey sot ’im out 


. m aie | 
in Uncle Adam’s house, kase ole mis’ mought 


*bjec’ to pawsum in white folks’ house. 
Easter she made de knick-knacks. 

“Ole mis’ gin mammy a ham an’ a couple o’ 
beef-tongues. One-arm Jubiter he cotch mo’ fat 
rabbits ’n eber yo’ see. Mammy she hed a shote, 
an’ it wa’n’t de time o’ yeah fo’ shote, neider, so 
dat’s de greates’ rahity ob all. Mars’ Jeems’s 
wife she ice de wedd’n’-cake wid ‘er own han’. 
Granny done bake it in three moul’s, an’ den 
r’ared ‘em up one a-top o’ de odders, like a mon- 
ument. An’ Mars’ Jeems’s wife she make dat 
cake look grandiloquent, I tell yo’, wid grape- 
vines meanderin’ all ober it, an’ pink an’ yaller 
flowers on de top pint ob it. 

‘‘Mammy she done up de groom’s wedd’n’ wes- 
kit fo’’im. Dis war de las’ benefit on her part. I 
packed dat weskit ober to de groom’s house day 
o’ de wedd’n’. Dat’s de weskit Mars’ Hinry Cyar- 
ter wo’ to de Layfayatt ball, an’’e gin it to ‘Pollo 
to be maa’id in. Mammy fixed it in de baaskit 
mighty keerful. 

“When I come to ’Pollo’s house, dey done 
spread out all he’s wedd’n’-clo’es on de baid, an’ 
Yaller Aggy’s helpin’ ’im. Yaller Aggy’s one 
dese here tall, ganglin’ yaller ’oomen what knowed 
eb’ryting. Crosses de mischief! Jes’ sp’ilin’ to 
be like white folks, an’ mad kase dey cayn’t. Ef 
anyt’ing, she’s disagreeabler den ’Pollo. 

‘When he seed me, he say, ‘Ah, heah’s meh 
Come heah, sweet son! Dey 
aint na’y ’ooman libin’ what kin do up dat weskit 
’ceptin’ yo’ mammy! Dey’s powerful few ’oomen 
what cud git de preevileege ob doin’ up my clo’es! 
Dat do look extantious! Dis a bery ’ventful mo- 
ment ob meh life, Mrs. Dupuy. Mrs. Dupuy, be | 
so kyind es ter fin’ a small box in de lef’-hand 
corner ob meh chist, an’ han’ it heah. Ef yo’ 
please, Mrs. Dupuy.’ 

‘‘He’s mons’ous perlite ter Yaller Aggy, kase 
she one dat sort what make yo’ feard when she 
bat dem gread big black eyes at yo’! She look at 
yo’ like pizen wa’n’t none too good fo’ yo’. 

«Dis yeah am meh wedd’n’-ring,’ say ’Pollo, | 
‘an’ I puts it in dis weskit pawkit, madam, all | 
preparred, so’s cyarn’t no c’nfusion ’cur at de sur- | 
’mony. Ef dat wuz missin’, I could’n’ be maa’id 
’tall, Mrs. Dupuy.’ | 

“«*Lemme see dat ring,’ say Aggy. She tooken | 
it outen de box, an’ hefted it in ’er han’. 

* ‘Dis aint gol’,’ she say, kind contemptable. 

«J like ter know why it aint?’ say he. 

‘* ‘Kase it’s too light,’ say she. 

‘Mrs. Dupuy,’ say he, ‘I neber ‘dulge meh- | 
se’f in putchessin’ dat ar co’se, heaby gol’. I se- | 
lec’s de fines’ an’ lightes’ arteecle, what a lady kin 
w’ar widout tirin’ ob ’erse’f.’ | 

“Den Aggy throwed up ’er haid an’ gin ’Pollo | 


Aunt 


| 





a look what sarched ‘im thu an’ thu. | 


““*T come fum New Orleens,’ she say, ‘whar 
gol’ is plenty es pewter is in dis kentry,’ an’ 
drawed ’erse’f up wid gret dignification. How- 
somedever, she taken de ring an’ say: ‘Yo’ see me | 
put it in de lef’ weskit pawkit, whar it’s convenient 
when yo’ wants it. "Member I done it.’ 

‘Well, sah, I’se stannin’ dar gappin’ all dis 


| arrer, wid meh han’s befo’ me jes like I’se waitin’ 
on white folks, an’ my eyes was big, I tell yo’. 
“T done heah ’im say ’e cyarn maa’y mammy 


| gwine make way wid dat ole ring somehow. 
‘‘Well, sah, I tooken my basket, but I manage 


| gin me one time, what b’longed ter one de white 
chillern she nussed, an’ I hed it in my pawkit. I 
"lowed ter come back atter de ring, but I neber 
lowed fo’ nobody see me come. Ef dey did see 
me I gwine say I come atter de leetle tin soldier 
what I drapped. 

“T’se a owdacious boy, I 'spec’, but den I so 
leetle I didn’t know no better. ’Sides, I want my 
mammy so bad I’se willin’ ter do mos’ anythin’. 

“De paff’s mighty good fru de snow deys bin so 


Aun’ Clay- | 
Uncle Primus he | 


| gol’ ring which I will perceed ter place on de fore 


quick an’ slips in ’Pollo’s house, an’ dars de 
wedd'n’-cloes all layin’ on de baid, de weskit jes’ 





“JT took an’ run meh fingahs in de lef’ pawkit— 
| dem leetle fingahs look so awful black on dat 


“Fust I ‘lowed I'd put it in my mouf an’ run es 
hard es I kin tar; an’ den I got so skeered I kep’ 
on heahin’ somebody comin’, so I jes’ jump to de 
| do’, and fling dat ring jes’ es fur es I kin fling it, 
way out in de deep snow. 

***Pollo’s cab’n wasn’ bery fur fum de house, ; 
so’s to be conwenient to de white folks, en I fling 
de ring out to’ads de smoke-house. Den I broke 
an’ run like de Ole Scratch’s arter me. Neber 
drawed bref ontwell I's plum at granny’s cab’n. 

“Well, sah, de wedd’n’ come off dat night. 
Mighty gran’ ’casion, too, an’ yo’ oughter seen 
|mammy! Dat book-muslin’s stannin’ out at all 
| p’ints, an’ she hed a reaf ob white roses in ’er 

ha’r, an’ a pa’r o’ Mars’ Sin-John’s white kids on 





’er han’s. 

“Granny tole me stan’ right clost ter mammy, | 
kase I'se de ’ar, an’ de only survivor she hed. 

“Dey sont fo’ Uncle Ezra Baltimore come ’form | 
de sur’mony, kase he’s preacher an’ kin to de | 
groom. My eyes wuz big I tell yo’ watchin’ de | 
perceedin’s. Granny she knowed I’se ’stressed | 
*bout mammy gittin’ maa’id, but she say to mam- | 
my dat night, ‘I b’lieve dat chile done reeconsiled.’ | 
But it’s kase I knowed ’Pollo couldn’t git maa’id | 
d’out dat ring. 

‘*Well, sah, dey ’sembled in dat dinin’-room, an’ | 
all de scounches wuz lighted, an’ de bride an’ | 
groom stood out on de flo’, an’ all us ‘lations stan- 
nin’ roun’, an’ some de white folks lookin’ in at 
de do’,—ole mis, an’ Mars’ Sin-Jobn an’ Mars’ 
Jeems an’ his wife an’ Mars’ Hinry Cyarter an’ 
Miss Gyardenia Hookah. 

“Pollo he j’ined. han’s wid mammy. Dey 
knowed how kase dey’s bof ben maa’id befo’. 
Unc’ Ezra he put on ’is gol’-rim spectickles an’ 
open de Bible, an’ c’mence bery slow an’ im- 
pressible : 

““*Whar-es dis cump’ny ob gemplums an’ 
ladies, or ladies an’ gemplums, is ’sembled in dis 
*sembly to b’ar witness to de institootion ob mat- 
| termony an’ gibin’ in maa’idge, an’ whar-es in de 
gyarden ob Eden yo’ anchester Adam wus j’ined 
in holy mattermony to yo’ anchestress Ebe, tharfo’ 
I exhort yo’, ’Pollo Cyarter, which ar holdin’ de 
lady cali Cha’ity Ann, by de han’yto lub, honor, 
obey, cherish an’ uphol’ dis lady; in honor an’ 
dishonor, through lovin’ an’ unlovin’, through 
cherishment an’ harshment, fo’ better an’ fo’ 
worser, an’ with all yo’ worl’ly goods fo’ to 
endow dis lady until death do you part. Does yo’ 
heah me ?’ 

** *Yes, sah.’ 

** Does yo’ promise ?” 

‘* ¢Yes, sah.’ 

**An’ now, you, Cha’ity Ann, de lady what hol’s 
dis gemplum, ’Pollo Cyarter, by de han’, does yo’ 
solemnly promise an’ ’firm dat yo’ is de bride ob 








de same, dat yo’ will lub dis gemplum thu dis | 
worl’ an’ de nex’ worl’, obey, honor an’ serb ’im | 
es Ruth served Boaz, thu good harves’ an’ po’ | 
harves’, thu honor an’ dishonor, thu cherishment | 


} an’ harshment, in sickness an’ in health as de | 


Lord spars yo’, an’ ‘cepts in humblement ob | 
sperrit de worl’ly goods what de groom endows 
onto yo’? Does yo’ say yo’ does ?” 

‘*«T say I does.’ 

“‘Derefo’ in dis solemn ’sembly, an’ in de 
witness of God I announces yo’ to be man an’ 
wife, ‘cordin’ to de institootion of de Holy Scrip- 
ture, an’ I j’ins yo’ eberlarstin’ly togedder wid a 


fingah ob de bride’s lef’? hand, which ’Pollo ‘Il 
gimme outen ’is weskit pawkit.’ 

“Den ’Pollo feel in his lef’ pawkit fo’ de ring. 
Den he sarch dat pawkit. Den he sarch de right 
pawkit. Den he sarch ali he’s pawkits. Den he 
frow up boaf ’is han’s like’e’s drowndin’ an’ cyarn 
be holp, *is eyes a-rollin’ drefful. Neber seed de 
like. I b’lieved ’e’s gwine die sho’. He hed on 
| gread big white choker wropped roun’ ’is naik 
| "bout ‘leben times. 

“Den ’e tu’n on Yaller Aggy, kinder ashy roun’ 
| de mouf an’ eyes a-blazin’. So mad’e could’n’ 
| speak, but lookin’ like ’e mout kill’er. Aggy hed 
| on a yaller satin dress, an’ aust’ich feather in ’er 


' 

| “Now, ‘Pollo,’ she say, ‘I put it in yo’ lef’ 
| weskit pawkit. Yo’ seen me put it dar.’ 

| *She’s so pale an’ eyes so big she skeered me, 


frustrated. Granny tooken ’er by de han’. 
| «¢Neber min’, lam’,’ she say, ‘de Lord ‘ll per- 


| when de ring done gone. Dat’s a mighty bad sign, 
| too. Big ’Liza, a leetle bit er black ’ooman, 
e’mence a-cryin’. Dey call ’er Big "Liza kase she’s 
| got a da’ter call ’Liza,—‘Little "Liza,’ but she’s a 
| heap bigger ’n ’er mammy. 

“Well, Boss, de words wa’nt out’n granny’s 
| mouf skeercely when de crowd stirred, an’ Mars’ 


| Hinry Cyarter come forrard an’ han’s de preacher 





a sho’ ’nuff gol’ ring offen ’is own fingah. 
| *So’e maa’id mammy wid dat, an’ I cry so I 


much trabellin’ to de groom’s house, but I ain’ | neber heared de pra’rs. Took an’ hid myself so 
gone fur ’fore I heah de sleigh-bells a-jinglin’, an’ | I neber seed no more de wedd’n’, but de niggers 
gret laffin’ an’ talkin’, ladies an’ gemplums, at de | say it’s mons’ous fine. Well, sah, dey’s dances 
house, — Mars’ Hinry Cyarter’s house, —an’ I| an’ frolics all thu dat Christmas, but ’Pollo an’ 
knowed cump’ny’s done come. Yaller Aggy neber spoke fum dat time clean tell 

***Pollo bound ter go to de house to ’ceive ’em, | Yaller Aggy went away for good wid Miss 
an’ Aggy she go too, kase she’s kinder house- | Cyarline. 








keeper. So I tu’ns roun’ an’ slips back right| ‘De snow laid on de groun’ fo’ six week, an’ 


atter dat it’s long a-meltin’. One day when de 
groun’s bar an’ de sun shinin’, Ole Mis’ Cvarter’s 
gwine wid Yaller Aggy to de smoke-house, an’ see 
sumfin layin’ in de paff. 

“She tell Yaller Aggy pick it up, whate’r ’tis. 

“It’s dat niggah’s ole brarss wedd'n’ ring!’ 
say Aggy. ‘But how did it come heah ?’ 

**An’ it were fo’ a fac’, my step-daddy’s ole brass 
wedd’n’-ring all done turned black an’ green. 
Yes, sah.” Jo PETER. 


+o>— 
AS WE MAKE THEM. 


“Our lives are songs; God writes the words, 
And we set them to music at pleasure, 
And the songs grow glad, or sweet, or sad, 

As we chose to fashion the measure.” 


+o 


For the Companion. 


AUNT DOROTHY’S SPECTACLES. 


A most observing woman was my Aunt Dorothy, 
and I will confess to you that my highest ambition, 
during a short period of my early boyhood, was to 


| be able to evade the scrutiny of her piercing eyes. 


I was not a bad, that is, not a vicious, child; on 
the contrary, I had often been called a good boy, and 
sometimes a little cherub, by my nurse Eliza, who 
was very fond of me. 

Eliza would say, “Now, Harry, you must be a good 
child, and not bother me all the afternoon, for I have 
important business of my own to attend to;” and 
then I would amuse myself quietly in various ways, 
while Eliza would spend her valuable time in trim- 
ming her Sunday hat with bright ribbons and gay 
peonies, or in making a gorgeous necktie for her 
friend, Jim Maloney, but more frequently in reading 
a finely printed yellow book. 

To the praise of Eliza be it written that she was 
more deeply interested in literature than in fashion. 
When trimming her hat or making some bit of 
finery, she would often speak to me, and would some- 
times even condescend to amuse me by singing little 
snatches of current ballads; but a yellow book never 
failed to absorb her whole attention. Whenever one 


of these books formed the outward sign of her “‘im- 


portant business,” I could wander at will through 
any part of the house, doing what mischief I chose; 
and Eliza, if questioned, would answer that I had 
not left her side in the nursery during the day. 
There was one darkened chamber in the house 
which I never visited in my stolen tours; this was 
the large front room, where my mother had been 
lying ill for a long while. I could remember a time 
when Eliza used to take me into that room every 


| evening, to kiss my pale mother before I went to 


sleep; but the habit had now ceased. 

One bright afternoon in the early winter, my nurse 
having become absorbed in “important business,” I 
proceeded to entertain myself by sliding down the 
winding balustrade of the front staircase. 

On my fourth descent, as I came to the bottom 
with a heavy thump, the parlor door suddenly opened, 
and my Aunt Dorothy appeared. Her blazing eyes, 
swiftly turned upon me through her steel-rimmed 
spectacles, seemed to search into all the corners of 
my guilty heart. Not a word did she say to me, but 
taking me rather forcibly by the arm, she pushed me 
before her up the stairway and into the nursery. 
There sat Eliza, intently reading. 

‘‘Are you my sister’s nurse-girl?” briskly inquired 
Aunt Dorothy. 

Eliza started, and tried to hide her novel. 

“Yes, ma’am,” she replied, meekly. 

“Well, then, I’ve come here to take care of my 
sister, and shall superintend the house in future. 
You may consider yourself discharged. Be sure to 
take all your cheap novels along with you.” So say- 
ing, my aunt left the room, still retaining her grip 
on my arm, and pushing me in front of her. 

That was the last time I ever saw Eliza. Aunt 
Dorothy now kept so careful a guard over me, that 
the constant watching of her penetrating eyes soon 
became a source of great annoyance to me. If I did 
so slight a mischief as to rub the cat’s fur the wrong 
way, my aunt would cast upon me a censuring look 
that was far worse to bear than the most severe rep- 
rimand would have been. I had a great many private 
thoughts about Aunt Dorothy, which I never dared 
to pursue in her presence, lest she might discover 
them. I was generally put to bed quite early in the 
evening, and not being a sleepy-headed boy, as I lay 
there in the darkness, I did a world of thinking. 

One dismal afternoon—it was only a few days after 
my mother’s funeral—I was sitting near Aunt Doro- 
thy in the parlor, when I saw her take off her specta- 
cles to wipe her eyes. I had never seen her without 
them before, and she looked so mild now, with a 
tear-drop still standing on her cheek, that I ventured 
to ask her why she wore them. 

“Because I’m near-sighted, and I can’t see without 
them,” said she.. “But little boys ought not to ask 
questions.” 

That night, when Aunt Dorothy had carefully tucked 
me into my little bed, and had left me alone in the 
dark, I knitted my brow into a hard knot, and after 
much puzzled thinking, I said to myself, “It’s all the 
fault of the spectacles, and she can’t see without 
’em. I must get those spectacles.” 

I then began to lay a plan for an attack upon the 
dreaded means of vision. I must have lain awake a 
great while, for just as my eyes were faintly closing, 
Aunt Dorothy arrived in my room on her way to bed. 
She slept in the room beyond mine, connected with 
it by a double-door. 

As she passed my bed, she gave the quilt which 
covered me a hasty little poke, and then went through 
the opposite doorway into her own room. 

“T’ll stay awake until she has put out her light and 
has gone to sleep,” thought I, “and then I’ll get the 
spectacles.” 

But I had already been awake so muci: :onger than 
usual that, in spite of my resolve, I fell asleep while 
the light was still burning. 

When I awoke, the moon was shining brightly into 
Aunt Dorothy’s window, and through the open door 
across the carpet near my bed. A faint snore, re- 
peated at regular intervals, was a sure token that my 
dreaded Aunt Dorothy was sleeping. 

‘‘Now is my chance!” thought I, and creeping out 
of bed, I went softly into my aunt’s room. 
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My sole idea was to obtain possession of the 
spectacles, and thus to render them ineffective for 
watching my movements. Without them, I hoped 
Aunt Dorothy might prove to be as lenient as Eliza 
had been. My heart quaked with the fear that I 
might waken my aunt while lifting the spectacles 
from her nose, and it was with much trepidation that 
I approached her bedside, and looked into her face. 

To my surprise, the spectacles were not there. It 
had never occurred to me that she might not wear 
them in her sleep. Although I had come to seek 
them, I felt relieved to find they were not there, and 
I did not think of looking for them in any other 
place than on her nose. 

As I stuod before her, trembling like an aspen leaf, 
Aunt Dorothy opened her eyes. They were mild and 
brown in the pale moonlight, as they looked inquir- 
ingly into mine. 

“My dear child, what is the matter? Have you 
been dreaming?” said she, putting out her arm and 
drawing me gently toward her. 

“No,” I faltered. “I came to get your spectacles.” 

“My spectacles?” inquired Aunt Dorothy, wonder- 
ingly. 

“Yes,” I whimpered, nervously. 

“You were dreaming, child, and now you are shiv- 
ering with fright. You must stay here with me till 
morning. Poor little motherless boy!’ and, to my 
great astonishment, Aunt Dorothy held me close to 
her, and kissed me tenderly. Though for this turn 
of affairs I was not at all prepared, the change in 
my aunt’s manner pleased me very much. 

“Tt’s all because she hasn’t the spectacles,” thought 
I, as I dropped asleep in her arms. 

The next morning I awoke to find my aunt stand- 
ing in front of the mirror. She was just putting on 
her spectacles. 

“Don’t! Oh, please don’t!” cried I. 

“Don’t what?” said Aunt Dorothy, turning quickly 
about. 

“Don’t put on your spectacles.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I hate ’em!” said I, vehemently. 

“Hate them?” inquired Aunt Dorothy. 

“Yes,” I answered, sturdily. “They make you 
look right through me. Don’t wear ’em any more.” 

Aunt Dorothy smiled, but she put on the specta- 
cles in spite of my earnest protest; then taking me 
up in her arms, she sat down in a large chair, and 
held me in her lap. 

“You had a bad dream in the night, and it was in 
some way connected with my spectacles. Now tell 
me all about it.” 

There were the spectacles clear-sighted as ever, 
looking straight into my eyes, but somehow they had 
lost their terrifying power. I seemed to feel over 
again Aunt Dorothy’s kiss in the moonlight, as she 
held me now in her arms, and spoke to me in the 
gentlest tones; and I knew that however piercing 
the gaze coming through those steel wires might be, 
Aunt Dorothy was not the enemy I had supposed her 
to be. My dread of her was all gone, and so, reachi- 
ing up my little hands about her neck, I told her all 
that had been in my mind against her. 

When my sorry tale was ended, she kissed me 
again, and said, “Poor little boy! You don’t know 
how much your old auntie loves you!” 

No, I had not known. From that time Aunt Dor- 
othy and I were firm friends. I have ever since felt 
glad that I made that bold excursion into my aunt’s 
room, for though I failed to capture the spectacles, 
I conauered the phantom that had haunted me, and 
I made a most happy discovery: Aunt Dorothy loved 
me! 

Dear Aunt Dorothy! I look upon her now as the 
guardian angel of my childhood. She cared for me 
with a mother’s tenderness throughout my boyhood 
and youth; she listened patiently to all the stories of 
my foolish pranks; she fostered all that was good in 
me, and, with her truthful vision, shamed into obliv- 
ion the wickedness of my nature. To her firm and 
careful training I am indebted for whatever of good 
my character possesses. 


God bless Aunt Dorothy! EDITH G. SERAN. 


+o 


For the Companion. 


MY LAST SWIM AT SEA. 


I cannot recollect ever learning toswim. I swam 
naturally, and in boyhood was almost as much at 
home in as out of the water. Diving, an art in 
general only acquired by long practice, was to me easy 
from the beginning. My skill in aquatic sports 
passed into a proverb, and now that years have 
passed and I have reached middle life, the renown of 
my boyhood’s feats clings to me yet in my native 
place. 

But I am a swimmer no more; the love that was so 
strong has given place to such a loathing hate and 
horror of the water, that when I think of it a cold 
shudder comes over me until the tide of thought is 
turned. An adventure in tropical waters was the 
cause of this. 

It happened thus: I was on my second voyage. 
The ship lay becalmed amid the Molucca Islands on 
the passage for China. It was near mid-day in the 
forenoon watch. The sun’s hottest rays were pouring 
down upon the deck with scorching violence, and 
vainly did I seek for some cool spot where momen- 
tary comfort, at least, could be found. The panting, 
half-nude forms of the crew were spread out beneath 
the shade of a canvas drawn over the forecastle 
capstan, which they tried to persuade themselves 
yielded some shelter from the heat. 

Above, not a cloud could be seen in the broad blue 
expanse of the sky, which seemed a heated caldron 
turned above us. Against it the stately spars and 
heavy white sails swayed with the roll of the ship in 
royal idleness and majesty. 

Too hot to work or to read, uneasy, praying for a 
breeze which it seemed would never come, I lounged 
about the deck vainly seeking relief from my dis- 
comfort. 

Gazing over the side down into the deep blue 





remarked how very still we lay the thought struck | 
me, “What a chance for a swim!” What a relief 
from all this broiling, sweltering, ovenlike heat. 

To think was to act. I turned to the boys. 

“Here John! Billy! Jimmy! Let’s go in swim- 
ming. Never was such a chance!” cried I, springing | 
down from the rail. ‘“Let’s sling the ladder over 
from the fore-chains so we can get up the side easily, 
and we’ll have a good time; she isn’t moving a bit; 
come, bear a hand, and let’s see who’ll be overboard 
first.” 

The ship’s officers made no objection, and I was 
quickly joined by four or five of my shipmates, each 
as anxious as myself for something to vary the 
monotony. The fore-hatch ladder was quickly slung 
and lashed to the side, and we stripped to go in. 

The rest of the crew had gathered upon the top- 
gallant forecastle to watch our antics. Only one old 
fellow, an inveterate growler known as “Briton,” 
cautioned us as he took his seat near the rail : 

“You young rascals had better keep out of the 
water, or the sharks ‘ll gobble up some of you. 
There’s plenty of ’em round for all you don’t see 
*em.” 

“Oh, you’re always croaking, you web-footed old 
barnacle-back!” cried Billy Dipton, mounting the 
rail and poising himself for a plunge. “We never 
can do anything but you must throw cold water on 
n” 

“Oh, go ahead! go ahead! I don’t care what you 
do; you’re not obliged to take my advice, but if you 
were a son of mine you’d not go overboard in these 
waters,”’ growled Briton. 

“Well, as I’m not your son, and as you don’t care 
what I do, here goes!” said Billy, and suiting the 
action to the word, he sprang lightly to the rail, 
glanced in mid-air for an instant and the next was 
buried fathoms deep in the liquid blue. Rising 
quickly to the surface with a shake of his curly head 
to clear his sight of the water which dripped from 
his hair, he gave an encouraging cheer to the rest 
and struck boldly out from the vessel’s side. 

Emboldened by his confidence, several more began 
taking off their clothes to join the merry band who 
were soon tumbling about under the bow or splash- 
ing water up at the lookers-on above. I was delayed 
through having to put some guys to the ladder, until 


not a little vexed at being outdone, and determined 
to go so far outside him next time as to deter him if 
possible from trying again to beat me. 

Reaching the ship I clambered up the side and 
took my place in the upper chains ready for the 
plunge. The captain and mate being doubtless as 
hard pushed for amusement as we poor fellows for- 


ward, were leaning over the quarter-rail and watch- | 


ing our sport with interest. 

“Go it, Gus!” cried John Butler, as he climbed out 
of the water to get a better view. ‘Beat him this 
time so he won’t want to try again.” Then as he 
surveyed the distance at which Billy lay, he added: 
“My stars, but that’s a long dive! eh, Briton?” turn- 
ing to the old sailor‘who had warned us against go- 
ing into the water. 

“Yes,” returned he, “a deal too long. If John 
Shark was to come along now, what chance would 
Billy have to get on board? The old man must be 
loony to let you youngsters go into the water in such 
a sharks’ paradise as this. If I had my way I'd 
masthead the whole bilin’ of you.” 

“Go it, you old growl you!” retorted John. “I 
suppose you never had a swim in your life, and now 
you’re too old. You’ve got the rheumatism yourself, 
and don’t want to see anybody else enjoy themselves. 
Talk about sharks when you’re where they are. 
We haven’t seen one since we got among the islands, 
and I’m blest if I think there are any hereabouts.” 

Standing there in the chains, with one hand upon 
the sheer-pole already to let go and plunge, I heard 
Briton’s remark, and John’s reply. Something in 
the old fellow’s manner struck me more than the 
former warning had, and as I listened to John’s an- 
swer, I could not help feeling that the older sailor 
had all the reason on his side. The swimmers had 
begun to come on board and dress. I almost made 
up my mind to stay on board, and yield the palm of 
diving to Billy. 

But they were all watching me, and pride whis- 
pered, “‘Pshaw! Don’t show the white feather now! 
There are no sharks about. It won’t take three min- 
utes to get outside where Billy is, and swim back to 
the ship. Then you needn’t zo in again.” 

Still I hesitated, while my shipmates waited to see 
what I would do. 

“Never mind,” thought I; ‘let ’em wait. 





T’ll stay 








ALMOST 


RESCUED. 


some seven or eight had gone over the side. Their 
shouts and laughter and the fear that I was losing 
half the fun hastened my movements, as throwing 
my clothing into my bunk I ran out and clambered 
into the fore-chains for a dive. 






| plunge. 


As I paused a moment to take breath and cool my | 


perspiring body slightly before going in, I looked 
down upon the merry scene of which I had been the 
chief instigator. 

Below me, clinging with one hand to some ropes’ 
ends thrown over to them, and actively spattering 
water upon each other, were two of the less experi- 
enced swimmers. Further on toward the bow were 
three or four others more expert, who were vying 
with one another in feats and pranks; diving under 
each other, catching hold of feet and pulling some 
other down, and ducking one another unawares. 

Away out, some hundred yards or more, Billy 
Dipton was leisurely swimming about, rolling over 
and over porpoise-fashion, floating and enjoying him- 
self hugely. As soon as he saw me ready to dive he 
called to me to join him and see how handsome the 
ship looked from the distance. 

“Stay where you are, Billy, and see if I can’t 
‘fetch you’ before I rise,” I cried, raising my hands 
above my head for the plunge. 

“All right,” cried Billy, treading water; 
sha’n’t move. Come ahead.” 

Overboard I went, several of the lookers-on ex- 


“y 


| pressing their doubts as to any one’s ability to swim 


waste beneath, my eye sought some object by which | 


to note the vessel’s progress, however slow it might 
be, but nothing could I see save water, dark and 
unfathomable. The polished coppered side of the 
ship shone brightly out upon the surface for a few 


feet, and as I gazed upon its quivering beauty, and | 


so far under water, and watching my progress the 
while. A cheer greeted my appearance at the sur- 
face where I arose beyond him. Crying to me that 
he could beat that, Billy struck out for the ship to 
prove his words. 

He soon gained the chains and jokingly calling to 
me that he believed I had doubled the distance by 
going farther out, took in his breath and shot over- 
board like an arrow. So cleanly did he enter the 
water that the slightest possible ripple ruffled the 
surface of the deep as it closed over him. I waited 
with watchful eyes for his re-appearance. I ex- 
pected to see him rise between me and the ship, for 
the distance was so great that it had taxed my own 
powers, and I thought I had him beaten. 

Even as I was thinking this a cheer from the fore- 
castle warned me that he had come up, and turning 
my head I beheld him some five or six yards beyond 


, me, a cheery smile upon his face and his head cocked 
| on one side as if to say: “Beat that, my boy!” 


Without a word I struck out to the vessel again, 








on board — the 
ship.” 

I turned to call 

Billy in. Before 

I could speak, he sang out to 

me, “Come, Gus, I’m tired 

of waiting! If you’re going 


come out. 

enough.” 

That settled it. “Give it 

up? Never!” thought I, the whole current of my 

feeling changing at the tone of his banter, and, suit- 

ing the action to the thought, I made ready to 

dive. I drew in my breath, and gathered for the 

In another moment I should have been 

overboard. I was in the very act of springing, when 

the startling cry of “A shark! a shark!” came from 
the forecastle. 

“Come out of the water, all! Come out, Billy! 
Hurry, there’s no time to lose!” cried half a score 
of voices. Most of the few men 
were close beside the vessel. They crowded to the 
ladder, and scrambled up it in great haste and excite- 
ment. 

For me the cry came just in time. I grasped a 
shroud and saved myself from going overboard, 
though I had already gained such headway that my 
body swung clear of the side before I could regain 
my footing in the chains. 

Once secure, I looked down for my shipmates, too 
anxious for their safety to think at that moment of 
the peril I had been in myself. The last swimmer, 
save Billy, had gained the ladder, his feet just clear 
of the water, as round the bow, with silent speed, 
came the monster of whose presence old Briton had 
given such timely warning. 

He swam close to the surface, his sinuous tail gen- 
tly waving from side to side, and the unfailing pilot- 
fish at their stations on either side of his dorsal fin, 
and just ahead of his nose. 


I’ve been in long 


His small, vicious eyes 


glanced upward at the ladder, and he seemed to say | 


as plainly as if he spoke, “Aha, it’s well for you 
chaps you made yourselves scarce! A little more, 
and I would have had one of you!” 

Had I dived as I intended, I should have struck 
directly in his path. He seemed unaware of Billy’s 
being still in the water, for his attention had been 
first called to those nearer to the ship. 

The mate and all who could were hard at work 
lowering one of the quarter boats, and shouting to 


| Billy to keep off, and not come any nearer the vessel. 


With much presence of mind he obeyed, rolling on 
his back and floating as lightly as possible upon the 
surface. Several hands had rushed to the forecastle 
and galley for bits of beef or pork with which to try 
to coax the shark to remain alongside until their 
shipmate could be picked up. 

The shark nosed at the various tidbits thrown out 
to him, but he seemed mistrustful, and to have an 
idea that we were trying to hoodwink him. He still, 
however, remained by the ship. 


to give it up, say so, and I’ll | 


still in the water | 


663 
| The boat was down, and pulling rapidly toward 
the boy, when the noise of the oars attracted the 
shark. He at once set off toward her, and followed 
in the wake. Then began our worst suspense. If he 
kept behind the boat, Billy might be reached in time ; 





| but if he should put forth his speed and pass her, 


there could be no hope of saving him. 

**Lie still, Billy!” shouted the captain, as he wrung 
his hands, deploring his carelessness in permitting 
us to go into the water at all. ‘Lie just as still as 
you can, or you are lost!” 

It was but a short pull, but the time seemed long 
as the men gave way with a will. Behind the swiftly 
moving boat, and keeping pace with her motion, a 
dark-pointed fin cleaves the water. A moment more 
and the boat is by the swimmer, her bow gradually 
turning away as she nears him. The fin draws closer 
in her wake. As the boat swings within reach, a 
man rises in the bow, and leaning over, grasps the 
terrified boy by the hand, while the mate loudly 
shouts, ‘‘Hold water, all!” 

The boat’s way is stopped, and Billy is being drawn 
in over the bow. An exultant cheer rises from the 
ship, where, breathless with suspense, all hands are 
watching the terrible race. 


The rejoicing comes too quick! High above the 
fa] 1 t=] 


; cheer is heard a shriek, that none who hear ever 
forget. 


The fin has passed around the boat’s stern, 


| and instantly there is a sudden and fearful commo- 


tion alongside. As Billy is being lifted into the boat, 
the shark so long deluded and misled sees him. He 
is then scarcely twenty feet distant. With a light- 
ning-like dart, he rushes upon his prey just as he is 
almost clear from the water. 

Horror! 

No! 

He has missed the body by a hair’s breadth, but 
has caught the calf of Billy’s leg, from which, not 
quite grasping the bone, he has torn half the flesh, 
and nearly dragged him from the hold of his res- 
cuers. With this he sinks beneath the waves, the 
boat’s crew -driving at his tough carcass with oars 
and boat-hooks, but making no impression. 

The boat was quickly alongside the ship, and Billy, 
limp as a rag and bleeding, passed on board. He 
had fainted as soon as taken from the water, and 
just as the shark seized him. Carrying him into the 
cabin, his wound was dressed, and restoratives ap- 
plied which brought him to life once more. Not for 
several weeks did he fully regain his senses, and it 
was many months before his leg was well enough to 
admit of his walking. 

Billy sailed the deep until he went, years ago, to 
his long account. It is almost needless to say that 
while he lived he never tempted the sharks by under- 
taking swimming exploits in salt water. For myself, 
I have not swam since that day when I was on the 
point of leaping into the jaws of a shark. 


He has his victim! 


CLARENCE PULLEN. 
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THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. 


Notes by one of its Pages. 


It is quite probable that a stranger, who is visiting 
the Capitol at Washington for the first time, may 
overlook, in a quiet and rather dingy corridor north 
of the rotunda, a plain, swinging door, with a gilded 
shield above it, which marks the entrance to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The change is 
great from the noise and the crowd and confusion 
without, to the stately peace and quiet within the 
court-room. 

No matter how lightly you may tread, the door is 
mysteriously opened from the inside as you approach 
by a gray-haired colored person, who admits you as 
if conferring a special favor, and whose very clothes 

have a dignified look, as he silently waves you toa 

| seat. His dignity is equalled by his ingenuity, for, 
to save himself the trouble of rising, he has a cord 
attached to the knob of the door, by which it is 
opened and shut. 

Comparing the room with others in the building, 
which you may have visited, it must be pronounced 
not at all spacious. In shape it is an amphitheatre 
on a rather diminutive scale. The ‘‘bench,” properly 
speaking, is a stage or dais, elevated eighteen inches 

| above the floor, and running across the east side of 
| the room. 
It is covered by a red velvet carpet, on which a 
footstep is scarcely heard. Along the front runs a 
| heavy balustrade of polished walnut, behind which 
|are the huge arm-chairs and the tables of the jus- 
tices. In the rear, and forming the background, is a 
queer-looking screen, also of walnut, in the centre of 
| which is an archway draped with crimson cloth, and 
surmounted by an eagle. 

The pages are stationed directly behind the jus- 
tices, and through the day are called upon quite often 
to perform errands for them. In front of the bench 
is an enclosed space also surrounded by a heavy rail- 
ing, in which are placed tables and chairs for law- 
yers. 

About the room stand columns of Potomac marble, 
on which, by a fanciful imagination, curious figures 
can be traced. 

Between every two columns is placed, on a marble 
bracket, a bust of a former chief justice, beginning 
with John Jay, and ending with Salmon P. Chase. 
Long ago a gallery ran entirely around the room, but 
it has been removed, with the exception of a small 
portion, which is hardly ever noticed, on the eastern 
| side. 

Following the curve of the wall are seats for spec- 
tators, on one side for ladies attended by gentlemen, 
and on the other for gentlemen alone. They are 
very soft and comfortable seats, covered with red 
plush. ‘ 

It sometimes happens that visitors, forgetting for 
the moment to be interested in the proceedings of the 
court, will drop off into a sweet slumber. It has 
been my duty more than once to awaken such sleep- 
ers. It is a curious fact that when they are thus 
unceremoniously disturbed in their slumbers, they 
almost invarably declare, in an emphatic manner, 
that they have not been asleep, but were listening to 
what was going on with closed eyes. 

At twelve o’clock there is a slight stir in the court- 
room and every one rises, while the crier announces: 
“The Honorable Chief Justice and the Associate 
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Justices of the Supreme Court of the United | Justice, Morrison R. Waite, whom nothing ever 


States !’’ and the judges, preceded by the marshal, 
file slowly in with their long black robes such as 
English judges wear, but without the wigs. 
Having bowed to the members of the bar and 
the spectators, they take their seats while the crier 
proclaims the court in session. Motions 





for the | 


| excited, whose attention never wavered, whom no 
word escaped, whose quiet face had yet no trace 
lof coldness, and in whom the sternness of the 
judge was always tempered by the kindness of the 
man. 

To many who are familiar with the aspect of | 





THE SUPREME 


admission of new lawyers are then in order. Any 
man who has practised three years before any 
other court may, on motion of a senior barrister, 
be admitted to the Supreme Court, and is then 
privileged, of course, to practise before any United 
States court in the country. 

Then the cases for the day are called and regu- 
lar business begins. 

However it may be elsewhere, within this court 
strict rules of etiquette are observed and enforced. 
Once an attorney, who had no intention of vio- 
lating the proprieties, rose to make a motion, and 
in the excitement of the moment addressed their 
‘‘Honors” with his overcoat, hat and umbrella in 
one arm, while grasping in the other hand a bun- 
dle of papers. 

One of the judges motioned to him to lay aside 
his incumbrances, but the embarrassed lawyer did 
not understand him, and was about to proceed 
with his remarks when a quiet voice from the 
bench directed him to put down his coat, which 
he did quickly, to the great amusement of the 
pages. 

Occasionally an absent-minded person will draw 
a newspaper from his pocket and begin to read it, 
when a message from the marshal requesting him 
to dispense with the reading will cause him toturn 
almost every color, and very quickly put his paper 
out of sight. 

One day a gentleman brought two little boys 
whose manners had perhaps been neglected at 
home, and who came in without removing their 
hats. I was at once sent to draw the father’s 
attention to the fact and the blushing haste with 
which my whispered hint was obeyed so overcume 
me that I dared not lift my eyes lest I should 
laugh aloud. 

The pages have many other duties than this of 
enforcing the rules of the court-room; they are 
continually sent on errands of various degrees of 
importance. In the course of the day books of 
reference from the library are required, and as 
orders are given in the lowest possible tones one 
needs to be familiar with State reports, digests, 
and other dry and uninteresting legal works; and 
there must be no time lost in procuring them. 

The pages also have messages to convey to the 
House and to the Senate, to the departments, and 
to banks. As the pages belonging to the Supreme 
Court are only four in number, it will be seen that 
they are not very often idle. But it is a great 
thing for boys to become acquainted with the 
working machinery of the government, and the 
manner in which justice is administered. 

The court-room was formerly the United States 
Senate Chamber. The corner-stone of the Capitol 
was laid in 1793 by George Washington, and the 
building was so nearly completed as to be occu- 
pied by the Senate in 1802. 

In the destructive march of the British upon 
Washington in 1814, under command of General 
Ross, it largely shared the fate of the rest of the 
Capitol. Only a few months elapsed, however, 
before the work of rebuilding was begun, but it 
was not finished until 1827, when the Senate re- 
sumed its old quarters, and continued there until 
1859, when the present marble wings were ready 
for occupancy. 

The old chamber was the scene of many great 
debates, and here Clay, Calhoun and other noted 
orators displayed their highest eloquence; here 
Webster made his celebrated reply to Hayne, 
coming in just as the latter was attacking him, 
and sweeping away the charges with one of his 
grandest efforts; here also Brooks made his assault 
upon Charles Sumner. 

The United States Supreme Court, as is well 
known, is the last and highest court of appeal. 
Before it, a year or two ago, was made the last 
and strongest plea for the doomed Chicago Anar- 
chists. 

The court-room was crowded to its utmost 
capacity during the two days of the argument. 
People stood all day before the entrance, waiting 
to gain admittance. Never shall I forget the calm 
and dignified bearing of his Honor, the late Chief 


COURT-ROOM. 


the Court, the absence of that central figure leaves 
a sad blank in the august group of justices, and 
to those who met him daily there will always re- 
main an affectionate veneration for one of the 
greatest and best of men. Frep DeC. Favst. 
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THE DEPARTED YEAR. 


*Tis past, with its corn and its cotton, 
Its shareholders broken and bit; 
And where is my pamphlet? forgotten. 
And where is my treatise? unwrit. 
-Hood, 
-- +o 


A REIGN OF FORTY YEARS. 


The Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria-Hun- 
gary has just been celebrating the fortieth anniver- 
sary of his ascent to the throne. Although he has 
reigned for so long a period, he is only fifty-eight 
years of age. He succeeded his uncle, Ferdinand, 
when he was a youth of eighteen, in 1848. 

As he looks back over these forty years, the 
Emperor must feel that greater political changes 
have taken place in his Empire, perhaps, than any 
other European State has undergone in the same 
time. 

When he assumed, as a mere lad, the Austrian 
Crown,—which he did as a result of the abdica- 
tion of his Uncle Ferdinand, and of the refusal of 
his father to take the throne,—Austria-Hungary 
was a despotic monarchy. The power of the 
Emperor was almost, if not quite, as absolute as 
that of the Russian Czar. 

His will was the controlling force of the State, 
and it was supported by the high authority of the 
church, by the nobility, by the army, and by a 
thoroughly organized police. 

In Austria education was hampered by rigid 
restrictions; marriage was only valid when per- 
formed by a priest; the Parliament was a solemn 
farce, being wholly submissive to the Crown, and 
the nobility were alike the haughtiest, the most 
ignorant and the most intolerant in Europe. 

Meanwhile Hungary was in a state of danger- 
ous disaffection, which had broken out into a 
revolt which was only subdued by the aid of Rus- 
sian troops. 

All this has long since been changed. ‘The 
Austrian Empire is a singular example of a State 
which has gathered strength from defeat, and has 
been saved by a lessening of its power. 

In 1866 the Austrians were completely defeated 
by the Prussians, in the short and memorable 
campaign which was fought in Bohemia. The 
result of this catastrophe was that Austria was 
forced to give up the place at the head of the Ger- 
man Confederation, and practically to cease to be 
a German power, while, on the other side, she lost 
her Italian province of Venetia. 

Hungary now became the most important por- 
tion of the Empire. As Bismarck said: ‘The 
centre of gravity of the Austrian Empire has 
been transferred from Vienna Pesth.” This 
made it necessary to the existence of the Em- 
pero~’s rule to reconcile the Hungarians to it. 

The Emperor called a wise Saxon statesman, 
Baron von Beust, into his councils; and under 
Beust’s guidance Austria-Hungary was rapidly 
transformed from an absolute into a limited and 
constitutional monarchy. 

The Concordat, which was an agreement be- 
tween the Austrian Crown and the Papacy, by 
which the church had many exclusive privileges 
in the Empire, was abolished. Education became 
free. Civil established. Two 
Parliaments were instituted, one for Austria, the 
other for Hungary. Popular suffrage was ex- 
tended. ‘The ministries became responsible to the 
representatives of the people. The Emperor gave 
up his despotic prerogatives, and accepted the less 
imposing position of a constitutional ruler. 

By this prompt and rapid political change, the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire widoubtedly obtained 
a longer lease of life. Before it was made, the 
Empire was fast sinking to its ruin. Beust’s 
reforms conciliated Hungary, which under them 
acquired practical self-government, and which has 
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marriages were 
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ever since been the most peaceful and loyal por- 
tion of the Emperor’s dominions. 

While the present Emperor's reign has witnessed 
the loss of Austria’s prestige as a German power, 
it has also seen an extension of territory in the 
acquisition of Bosnia and the Herzegovina, which 
are now incorporated in the Emperor’s dominions. 
Great reforms have been introduced into these 
new provinces. 

Austria-Hungary is still a difficult realin to 
govern, for it is composed of many races and once 
independent and separate States, whose interests 
often clash, and who have no common bond of 


nationality or patriotism, save only their common’ 


allegiance to the Imperial crown. 

It may be fairly said, however, that the wisdom 
and liberality of the present Emperor’s rule have 
probably kept the Empire thus far from separat- 
ing into its original elements; and that so long as 
he continues to reign, and to pursue his judicious 
policy, the Empire is likely to remain one of the 
great powers of Europe. 


+o 
RISE! 
Rise, for the day is passing, 
And you lie dreaming on; 
The others have buckled their ai mor, 
And forth to the fight are gone. 
A place in the ranks awaits you; 
Each man has some part to play: 
The past and the future are nothing 
In face of the stern to-day. 
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THE RECORD OF THE YEAR. 


A few great events stand out boldly in the his- 
tory of the year 1888 to make it memorable. But 
the power of man to look into the future is lim- 
ited. ‘Those occurrences which, to our narrow 
vision, may seem full of significance, and porten- 
tous of great good or evil, may nevertheless have 
consequences far less important than will flow 
from others which now appear trifling and hardly 
worthy of mention. 

One series of events, however, although it is 
impossible to tell what is to be the ultimate conse- 
quence of them, affected a vast change at once, 
and still more important results will surely follow. 
The death of the aged Emperor William of Ger- 
many brought to an end a remarkable reign. The 
too brief tenure of power by his son, the Emperor 
Frederick, has served to arouse the wish that Ger- 
many might be long blessed by such a ruler as he 
promised to be. 

The death of that heroic man has brought to 
the throne one who has, perhaps, the needful 
ability and industry, but regarding whom there is 
a real, though rarely spoken, apprehension that 
his mental qualities render him far less fit for the 
great duties of lis station than was either his 
father or his grandfather. 

Ireland has continued to be the disturbing fac- 
tor in British politics, though the excitement over 
the Irish question has been less than during the 
preceding year. France has a new set of political 
antagonisms aroused by General Boulanger, and 
is about to enter upon the perilous task of revising 
the Constitution. 

Spain has been tranquil for the most part. There 
have been some political disturbances, but they 
were due to party feeling rather than to hostility 
to the monarchy. Yet such outbreaks may easily 
turn to the advantage of those whose aim is to 
overturn the government from its foundations. 

Russia has been in its usual state—that of a 
smouldering voleano. At least one attempt was 
made to assassinate the Czar, and probably there 
have been other attempts, undiscovered or unre- 
ported. Excepting the unpleasant scandal at- 
tending the divorce of King Milan of Servia, the 
rest of Eastern Europe has been unusually quiet. 

Nothing worthy of special note has occurred in 
the other countries of the Continent of Europe, 
although we should not forget to note the celebra- 
tion of the fortieth anniversary of the accession 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, to 
which we refer in the next column, and the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversaries of 
the King of Denmark and the King of Greece, 
who are father and son. 

Asia is far away and no event has occurred in 
any of the countries of that continent, in which 
Americans can have more than a passing interest. 

The year has passed without any intelligence 


from the two Europeans, Emin Pasha and Stan- | 


ley, who, if still alive, are in the heart of Africa. 


A new and promising movement for the extirpa- | 


tion of the slave trade in the interior of Africa 
has attracted the attention of Christendom. 

The great event, and almost the only reported 
event of the year in South America, is the aboli- 
tion of slavery in Brazil. Another and 
bloody revolution has occurred in Hayti. 
President, Mr. Salomon, was driven from the 
country and has since died. Canada has been 
quiet, but the relations of the Dominion to the 
United States have been more seriously debated 
than ever before. 

In our own country the one great event of the 
year was the election of President, which was 
preceded by the most general and earnest discus- 
sion of the tariff question which has been had in 
many years. Twice, however, has the govern- 
ment been involved in its relations with Great 
Britain in a way, not to threaten war, but to cause 
some irritation: first, when the fisheries treaty 
was rejected by the Senate, and again when the 
British Minister, Lord Sackville, was denied fur- 
ther recognition as the representative of the Eng- 
lish Government. 


most 
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The harvest of the year was neither a very good 
nor a very bad one. The condition of commerce 
throughout the world has been but little improved 
during the year, and at present the prospect is 
not favorable to great business activity. 

We have reserved too little space for a list of 
the prominent people who have died. Several 
names of eminent Americans,—General Sheridan, 
one of the great soldiers of the age, Professor 
Asa Gray, the greatest botanist of his time, Chief 
Justice Waite, and Miss Alcott,—must not be 
omitted. 

The deaths of the two Emperors of Germany 
and of the late President of Hayti have already 
been referred to. But Switzerland also has lost 
its President by death, and a once very prominent 
soldier was taken away when the French ex- 
Marshal Bazaine died. Nor must we forget 
the name of Matthew Arnold and of Richard A. 
Proctor, the astronomer. ‘These names head a 
death-roll which is unusually long, and which 
contains many who, a year ago, were among 
the great men of the world. 
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TRUE AND FALSE MISSIONS. 


About a quarter of a century ago there lived in 
Western Virginia an old Methodist clergyman, who, 
being disabled by age from preaching, taught a dozen 
little children to spell and read. 

All of his leisure time he gave to the writing of a 

| book on geometry. He was so kind and devout a 
man, that his unconscious influence on his pupils was 
as wholesome as the sun and pure air upon young 
plants. Every one of them has been a nobler man 
or woman for his teaching. 

Yet this teaching he looked upon as play; it was 
the unconstrained effort of his nature. His real 
work in the world, he thought, was the discovery of 
unknown laws and methods in mathematics. 

But when he was dead, the huge rolls of manuscript 
which he left behind him were pronounced by math- 
ematicians to be faulty, and of no value. 

There is nothing in which men are so readily mis- 
taken as in their own true work in life. That which 
costs them labor and effort, they are apt to value 
most highly; but that which is most likely to last in 
the world is the work which expressed their secret 
| nature and feeling; which came from their minds as 

naturally as the breath from their bodies. 

Haydon, the artist, painted with infinite care and 
pain many gigantic historical pieces which are now 
almost forgotten, while he is known best to posterity 
by a hasty sketch thrown off for his own amusement. 

Von Kroeble was the author of many ponderous 
tomes on metaphysics, but he is remembered only as 
the writer of a little song full of love and pathos, 
which is sung in every nursery in Germany. 

The same discouraging truth meets us in every-day 
life. The conscientious young man who measures 
every hour of the day, and fills it with aduty, and who 
regulates every word and action by rigid laws, is apt 
to find that while the outward life is perfect, some 
unexpected taint suddenly shows itself in his heart. 

He is priggish, irritable, vain, or malicious, and he 
finds, to his astonishment, that it is these hidden 
faults that impress his companions, rather than his 
faithful observance of duty. 


The last is forced ac- 
tion; the first is the true expression of his nature. 

While he has been busy in seeing that the ramparts 
are secure, and the sentinels on guard on the outer 
walls of his character, the neglected owner of the 
fortress has proved traitor, pulled down the flag, and 
yielded to the enemy. 

“What am I to do, then?” some boy or girl will 
probably ask. ‘Am T not to strive to do good work, 
or to live a perfect life in the world?” 2 

The wise Asiatic king answered the question ages 
ago: ‘Keep thy heart with all diligence; for out of it 
are the issues of life.” 

That work will be most effective and enduring into 
which you throw your own vitality. That word and 
action only will have a real power in the world which 
are the expression of your own feeling and belief. 

See to it that the fountain be pure, if you would 
heal and not poison the world with its waters. 


cits +o 
HIS HEART IN IT. 


A manufacturer in Philadelphia lately told to a 
friend the story of one of his superintendents. 

“Twelve years ago a boy applied to me for work. 
He was employed at low wages. Two days later the 
awards of premiums were made to manufactories at 

| the Centennial Exhibition. 

‘Passing down Chestnut Street early in the morn- 
ing I saw Bob poring over the bulletin board in front 
of a newspaper office. Suddenly he jerked off his cap 
with a shout. 

“*What is the matter?’ some one asked. 

‘**We have taken a medal for sheetings!’ he ex- 
claimed. 

“T said nothing but kept my eye on Bob. The boy 
who could identify himself in two days with my in- 
| terests would be of use to me hereafter. 

“His work was to deliver packages. I found that 
he took a real pride in it. His wagon must be 
cleaner, his horse better fed, his orders filled more 
promptly than those of the men belonging to any 
other firm. He was as zealous for the house as 
though he had been a partner init. I have advanced 
him step by step. His fortune is made, and the firm 
have added to their capital so much energy and 
foree.”” 

“Never buy a draught horse,” says the Farmers’ 

| Guide, “which needs the whip to make him pull.” 

We find in a Southern newspaper a remark which 
points the same truth in other circumstances. A 
Northern man with a small capital settled ten years 
ago in a town in Georgia. He established a thriving 
| business, started a library, a lyceum, street-cars and 
a hospital, and became one of the most popular men 
in the town. 

When he died, last summer, the leading journal 
said: ‘The secret of the powerful influence which 
this stranger acquired among us was that he never 
said ‘I and mine’ but ‘We and ours.’ And he meant 
it.” 


Most of the boys who read the Companion will 


| 
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soon begin to eurn their livelihood in some profes- | 
sion, trade or handicraft. The lad who does his | 
work, however faithfully, with no interest in it be- 
yond his wages on Saturday night, is only a hireling, | 
and will remain one to the end. | 

But we find among these, now and then, a young | 
man who throws into his work in the doctor’s or | 
lawyer’s or newspaper office, or the machine shop, or | 
the railway, or the mine, as much zeal and enthusiasm 
as the crusader carried under his banner. If he be 
only a hod-carrier he identifies himself with the 
architect and takes a pride in the building. 

He is the man who is happy in his work and suc- 
ceeds in it. 

+o 


WISE EMPLOYER. 

Bréguet, the best and most scientific watch-maker 
of Paris, was frequently visited by Napoleon, who 
came disguised to the workshop, that he might con- 
verse with the master about improvements in cannon 
and firearms. 

When the Allies occupied Paris in 1815, Breguet’s 
fame made the Emperor Alexander and the Duke of 
Wellington his customers. He made for the Duke a 
watch which, on touching a spring at any time, struck 
the hour and the minute. Its cost was fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. 

The accuracy of Bréguet’s watches as time-keepers 
was partly due to the fact that he employed only the 
best workmen, and paid them liberally, Some of 
them received six dollars a day, enormous wages at 
that period. 

So many of the journeymen watch-makers were 
drunkards, that there were only fifteen or twenty in 
Paris to whom Bréguet dared to trust the execution 
of the delicate work necessary for such watches as 
he made. Another cause of his success was the | 
good-humor and skill and tact with which he en. | 
couraged his meritorious workmen. 

“Don’t be discouraged,” he would say to a young 
workingman, ‘or allow a failure to dishearten you. 
Accidents will happen, miscalculations cannot be 
avoided. Be persevering, industrious, honest, and, 
above all, sober.” 

The high wages he paid, and the stimulus he gave 
to merit, excited the ambition of the workmen to 
turn out the best watches in the world. They knew 
that it was the highest praise to be commended by 
the best watch-maker of Europe, and his words, in- | 
stead of making them self-satisfied, taught them | 
what sort of workingmen they ought to become. 








+o 
TROPICAL FRUITS. 


The impression is no doubt general that the tropics 
are especially favorable to fruit culture.  Travel- 
lers describe in glowing colors the appearance of 
orange-trees bearing at one and the same time blos- 
soms, green fruit and ripe. Such a condition of 
things is convenient and desirable in cases where the 
fruit is raised for home consumption, but it is a| 
serious drawback to exportation. A fixed season 
for harvesting is necessary if the aim of the culturist 
be supplying a foreign market. 

In the case of fruit which has to be gathered in | 
clusters, like the grape, this habit of ripening indif- | 
ferently at any time of year is a most inconvenient 
one. 

It is said by observers that in Brazil and in 
tropical Africa grapes look well, but the bunches 
never ripen thoroughly. In fact, the same cluster 
will contain berries of every age, from the smallest 
green to the oldest purple. For the making of wine 
this makes necessary a sorting of the berries, which 
involves a great deal of labor and trouble, as well as 
a waste of fruit. 

Again, in many parts of tropical America, the hot 
season is also the rainy season. The wet and heat 
together lead to rapid decay as the fruit approaches 
maturity. 

To protect itself from this danger, the skin of the 
grape is said to become thick and leathery, and it ac- 
quires an unpleasant taste. We are all aware how 
thick is the peelof the orange and lemon, and how 
abundant is the oil it contains to protect from decay 
the pulp within. 


Or 
LUCKY JEST. | 

The French author Martainville, who began his 
career toward the close of the last century, is said to 
have owed the preservation of his life to a witty 
piece of audacity. He was a Royalist, and did not 
hesitate to attack the French Revolution and its 
authorities. Presently, of course, he was summoned 
to appear before the revolutionary tribunal, with 
the terrible Fouquier at its head. 

The revolutionary tribunals at that time did not 
hesitate to send everybody to the guillotine who had 
ventured to attack them. Martainville expected to 
go with the rest of the victims. 

“What is your name?” asked the revolutionary 
judge. 

“Martainville,” said the young author. 

“Martainville!” exclaimed the judge. ‘You are 
deceiving us, and trying to hide your rank. You are 
un aristocrat, and your name is De Martainville.” 

“Citizen President,” exclaimed the young man, “T 
am here to be shortened, not to be lengthened! Leave 
me my name!” 

A true Frenchman loves a_ witticism above all 
things, and the tribunal was so much pleased by 
Martainville’s grim response, that it spared his life. 
te 
UMBRELLAS UNDER FIRE. 


In the days of the old fire department many gen- 
tlemen were enrolled among the “volunteers.” But 
report says that on rainy days they were to be found 
ata fire working at the engine-brake with one hand, 
and with the other holding an umbrella. Ridiculous 
as the practice was, it is paralleled by a story of the 
English grenadier guards in Spain. 

During a feint made by Marshal Soult against 
Wellington’s army, the guards occupied an unfinished 
redoubt on the right of a highway. Wellington, 
happening to pass on his return to headquarters, 
saw, to his surprise, many umbrellas, with which the 
officers of the guards protected themselves from the 
falling rain. 

Immediately an aide-de-camp 


” 


’ 


gi 


ulloped up, saying, 
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“The commander-in-chief does not approve the use 
of umbrellas during the enemy’s firing, and will not 
allow the ‘Gentlemen’s Sons’ to make themselves 
ridiculous in the eyes of the army.” 

—__ —+or- - 

WARM WELCOME. 


Dr. Richard Fuller of Baltimore, the widely known 
Baptist preacher, was the owner of many slaves be- 
fore the war. After peace was declared he made a 
trip South, in company with Chief Justice Chase, 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, and others, and at St. Helena 
addressed a congregation composed largely of his 
former bondmen. Mr. Reid describes the scene. 
There was a not unnatural sensation as the major- 
generals, the chief justice and the ladies of the 
party were led through the crowd to a little platform 


| under the live-oaks. 


But it was when Dr. Fuller—‘‘ole Massa Richard” 
—mude his appearance, that the wondering stare 
brightened and eyes grew moist, and ancient ne- 
gresses could be heard vehemently whispering: 
*“Bress de Lo’d! bress de Lo’d!” ‘“*Hebenly Marster!” 
“Gra-a-a-ate King!” Every adult negro in the as- 
sembly seemed to know him. 

At the conclusion of the services, Dr. Fuller rose 
to pronounce the benediction, and all bowed their 
heads together, the freedmen and the major-generals, 
the turbaned young women from the plantations, | 
and the flower of Northern schools and society, the 
woolly-headed urchins, who could just remember 
that they once “b’longed to’? somebody, and the 
Chief Justice of the United States. 

The few words of blessing were soon said; and 
then came a rush to the stand, ‘to speak to Massa 
Richard.” Men and women pressed forward indis- | 
criminately; the good doctor in a moment found | 
both his hands busy, and stood, like a patriarchal | 
shepherd, amid his flock. | 

They pushed up against him, kissed his hands, 
passed their fingers over his hair, crowded about, 
eager to get a word of recognition. } 

“Sure, you ’member me, Massa Rich’d, ’m Tom.” 
“Laws, Massa Rich’d, I mind ye when ye’s a little 
un.” ‘Don’t ye mind, Massa Rich’d, when I used to 
gwine out gunnin’ wid ye?” ‘How’s ye been dis 
long time?” ‘*’Pears like we’s neve’ gwine to see ’ou 
any more; but bress de Lo’d, you’m come.” “Oh, 
we’s gittin’ on cumf’able like; but aint ’ou gwine to 
come back an’ preach to us sometimes?” 

So the string of interrogations and salutations 
stretched out. 

“T haven’t liked him much,” said an officer of our 
cutter, standing near, whose rough-and-ready oaths 
had sometimes provoked the doctor’s rebuke; “but I 
take back every harsh thought. I’d give all I’m 
worth, or ever hope to be worth, in the world, to be 
loved by as many people as love him.” 


+r 
A HINDU WEDDING. 


A correspondent of The Scotsman, writing from 
Bombay, describes a Hindu wedding at which he was 
present as being interesting not only as a ceremony, | 
but as a spectacle. The branches of the trees in the 
garden were outlined with little lamps, and a large 
pond in front of the house was hung round very high 
up with flags, between which more lamps were sus- 
pended. 


From the balcony of the house I saw the bride- 
groom arrive ona led horse, accompanied by many 
friends. He was dressed in cloth of gold, and wore 


| a splendid hat, and his richly caparisoned horse had 


wreaths of yellow flowers placed at equal short dis- 
tances across its back, and hanging down to the 
ground. 

He dismounted at the entrance, where his little 
bride met him, and threw rice over her own and his 
head, as a symbol that she would care for the wants 
of the household. They went together into the house, 


| where the wedding guests were assembled, and sat 


down on two red cushions facing each other. A 
white cloth was held up in front of his face, and she 
covered her face with her sari, while a cord of yel- 
low and white worsted was put up around their 
necks, joining them together. 

A large piece of muslin was then put around his 
neck, and held up close to her, and under this they 
joined hands. On leaving the house, « bouquet, on 
which attar of roses had been poured, was presented 
to every guest, and wreaths of flowers were hung 
round our necks by our hosts. 

A pot of red paint seems to have been one of the 
‘*properties” necessary at the wedding, and the ven- 
eration in which the red paint was held was exem- 
plified by a fact narrated by the correspondent. 
When telegraph posts were first set up in some re- 
mote parts of India, the gentle Hindu was wont to 
cut the same down for firewood. A young engineer, 
who had studied the aboriginal character, painted 
the posts red, whereupon the natives worshipped the 
posts, and ceased to carry them away as burnt-offer- 
ings. 


ae 
CUNNING SWALLOWS. 

Birds are often said to possess instinet, as distin- | 

guished from intelligence, by which is meant, appar- 





| ently, that such knowledge as they have is inherited, 


not acquired. ‘A bird always builds its nest in 
one way,” it is said, but few statements could be less 
exact. 


Our common cliff swallow, known also as the eave 
swallow and the “Republican,” formerly built against 
the face of a cliff, and as a protection against the 
weather, the nest, instead of being open at the tep, 
was bottle-shaped, the entrance being through a kind 
of neck at the side. Now that the country has be- 
come populous, however, this swallow has taken to 
nesting under the eaves of barns, where it is shielded 
from rain by the overhanging roof. 

Little by little, therefore, the wise bird has given 
up its more elaborate method of construction, till 
now you may see side by side nests that are simple 
mud saucers, nests that are built in the old-fashioned 
bottle method, and nests half way between the two 
extremes, showing plainly that a process of adapta- 
tion is going on. 

A Pennsylvania newspaper lately reported « very 
clever piece of work by a pair of these same eave 
swallows. They had built a nest in the old style 
under the eaves of a barn, and when it was done, an 
English sparrow took possession. | 

The swallows made frantic efforts to dislodge the | 
intruder, but could not drive her out. Then they 
went deliberately to work and plastered up the neck 
of the bottle with mud, burying the sparrow alive, 
after which they built another nest close by, and 
occupied it as if nothing had happened. 


DAMP. | 


It is said that the “patter,” or peculiar phraseology | 
of art may easily be acquired, even by those who | 
have neither knowledge nor critical ability. Whether 
that be true or not, it is certainly refreshing in the | 
face of much shallow discussion of great subjects, to 
read such a naive confession as the following: | 


A sculptor who had just finished the statue of 
a child, in which the clay all but breathed, was 
visited by two friends, one of whom enthusiastically 
asked the other what he thought of the “feeling” of 
the work. 

He went to the motionless yet speaking form of the 
child, and, placing his hand on it, replied, artlessly : 

“Well, I think it feels very damp!” i 





| send me for milk jars. 
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For an ache, pain or cramp, internal or external, use 
**Brown’s Household Panacea.” A superior remedy.[ Ade, 
a ie 

A Chicago letter-carrier says : “Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla cured me of muscular rheumatism.” 








mines 

I will pay you 10 per cent, of the amount of any or- 
der, which you can obtain from your milk dealer and 
See my advertisement on page 





671. A.V. Whiteman, 72 Murray St., New York. [Adr, 
THE ART Handsomest 

and fullest art 

INTERCHANGE, periodical. is 


DISPENSABLE to 
art lovers, amateurs and teachers. Superb colored plate 
in every number [26 a_year]. Subscription, $4.00; sample, 
with colored plate [Roses] for 14 cents_in one-cent 
stamps. 








A MAN OF SAMPLES. 


By WM. H. MAHER. “A breezy volume of shop-talk, 
such as all who have been ‘On the Road’ will appre- 
ciate. The schemes and experiences of a Wide-A wake 
Commercial Traveller are set forth with a realism 
that loses nothing by calling spades spades, and business 
houses by their real names.”—From American Bookseller, 
For sale by All Newsdealers at 35 cents, or post- 
paid of L. E.CRANDALL & CO.,Pubs. Chicago, Ill, 


SCROLL SAWYER. 
On receipt of lie. I will 
send post-paid the pee 
of this BEAUTIFUL BRACK- 
eT, No. 623, size Ixl4, a 
large number of new and 
beautiful miniature designs 
for Scroll Sawing, and my 
40 page illustrated catalogue 
of Scroll Saws, Fancy Woods, 
Clock Movements, etc. An 
one can make this Bracket. 
If you have no saw send 6 
cents for catalogue. 
A. H. POMEROY, 
Division C, 
216-220 Asylum Street, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 









Pas Viaggi 


DO YOU WANT A 


Gold WatchP 


Then buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely finished, 
Fine Keystone Dust-proof, full ruby jeweled movemeut 
Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 
that are sold at $75 to $90. ) Payable only 


pice $38.00 j $1 Jee 


WEEK. 
If you think of buying a Watch, or would like to be- 
come our Agent, write for full particulars, 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 
926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Reverence—Any Commercial Agency. 





NOVEL System of 
Amateur Photography 
is presented by the 


KODAK CAMERA. 


lt may be used by any- 
body, no knowledge of 
photography being neces- 
Sary to the production of 
finest ictures. ne 
hundred views may be 
taken without reloading the 
Camera. For sale by all 
photographic dealers, Send 


Price, $25.00. for descriptive circulars. 
The ) Eastman Ory Plate and Film Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INDELIBLE. 


On page 538 of the Pre- 
mium List you will find 
fully described our Mam- 
moth Stamping Outfit. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
publishers were the origi- 
nators of Stamping Outfits. 
As originators it has been 
our purpose to lead, not 
to imitate. 

With the aid of a chemi- 
eal expert we have produc- 
ed an Indelible Stamping 
Powder, Our powder is superior to the so-called Liquid 
Stamping preparation, and is really the only satisfac- 
tory powder made. The Mammoth Outfit complete 
sent post-paid for $1.1, 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 








BosTON, MASS. 





A NEW YEAR’S OFFER. 


Look on page 523 of the Premium List. Read what 
we say about the Gentleman’s Watch, No, 1, and 
the Lady’s Watch, No, 2 


we 





For just Three Weeks from this date we make a re- 
duction in price. On receipt of 84.00 we will mail to 
your address, either one of these Watches, post-paid, or 
on receipt of $5.00 we will include either one of the $2.00 
Chains mentioned on the same page. 


THE CUT 


Perfectly illustrates the Gentleman's Watch No. 1. 
Examine the Premium List, page 523 for a full descrip- 
tion. We have used these watches for over a year and 
they give most excellent satisfaction. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


41 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS, 


[Adv, | 


Address, 37 West 22d Street, New York. | 
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ABOUT GLOVES. 


When you are buying gloves, kid or 
dogskin, for driving or street wear, remem- 
ber that there is such a thing as a price that 
is too cheap. It is best to pay a fair price 
and get good gloves like Hutchinson’s. 
They are made from selected stock in the 
best manner and are warranted to be the 
most serviceable made. [f you want to know 
more about gloves in general and Hutchin- 
son’s gloves in particular enclose stamp for 
the book ‘ABOUT GLOVES.” No mat- 
ter where you live or what you do it will 

interest you. It gives a history of gloves and illustra- 
tions of their use, prices of the different styles and qual- 
ities, directions for measurement and ordering, also 
testimonials from those who know the value of 
Hutchinson’s gloves. Established 1862. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


| JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 
| GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
overn the operations of digestion and nutrition. and 
yy a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctor's bills. It is by the judicious 
| use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 

gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
| tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies 

floating around us ready attack wherever there is a 

| weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 

keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.”—*" Civil Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
ondon, England. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strenyth 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
8 valids as wellas for persons in health. 






























Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & GO, Dorchester, Mas, 


| eg» AGENTS WANTED 


| CARLETON’S 
| Treasury of General Information. 


A ONE VOLUME ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
This wonderful book contains a fund of 
| knowledge to be found in no other single 
volume. It contains over 6,000 references 
to the most important matters of interest 
| in the world, and covers almost the entire 
field of learning. 
TO AGENTS.—Tuts 1s THE VERY BOOK 
you want! One canvasser has sold over 
, 1,700 copies! Everybody will buy it. 
Many of my agents are making $50 per 
week. It is the easiest book to sell ever known. 
A NEW EDITION with 160 pages of additional 
matter, and the price reduced from $3.50 to 
$2. I want 1,000 earnest, working agents. 
For extra terms and full particulars, address 


| @ W. DILLINGHAM, Publisher, New York. 


KNOW ALL MEN 


| = 


FORMY _ 
EW BOOK 








prevents the PANTS from becoming WET, 
SOILED, WORN, OR OUT OF SHAPE, from con- 
| tact with MUD, SLUSH, BOOT HEELS and 


| from being ROLLED UP in STORMY WEATH- 
ER. The rubber tTrps hold the garment 
clear from the boot, and have NO SUCTION 
that a plain or corrugated fabric has that 
SOILS and WETS BOTH. (Stitch to hem of 
garment.) Mailed to any address upon 
receipt of 


Price, 10 cts. a pair. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 


132 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
BUNKER HILL $320 
CUSTOM PANTS. 


Save retailers’ and job- 
bers’ profit. We are the lead- 
ing manufacturers of $3 Pants, 


CET THE BEST 


and GUARANTEE EVERY 
PAIR. If not satisfactory we 
replace them with another pair 
or REFUND THE MONEY. 
Our goods are unsurpassed in 
materials, style, workmanship 
and finish. We have large capital, 
and many years’ experience. 
With our facilities we guarantee 
perfect satisfaction. 

Send your name and ad- 
dress on a Postal 
Card for new line 
fall samples and 
= measurement in- 
structions. 

2 Get a tape-measure by mentioning Companion. 4% 
BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 


129 Summer S8t., Boston, Mass. 













WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 


Goods direct from manufacturers. 
See our samples before ordering elsewhere. 





~ YOU RUN NO RISK. 





| 
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DEC. 27, 1888. 











DECEMBER 
Th. 27. Fort Moultrie seized by South Carolina, 1860. 
Fr. 28. British attacked New Orleans, 1814, 
Sa. 29. Texas admitted to the Union, 1845. 
Su. 30. Specie payment suspended, 1861. 
Mo. 31. Bank of North America incorporated, 1781. 
JANUARY. 
Tu. 1. Emancipation Proclamation issued, 1863. 
We. 2. Caleb Cushing died, 1879. 


— 





For the Companion. 
DAYS. 


I dreamed, and in a vision saw 

A group of angels near me draw, 
Their faces strangely different,— 
Each wore the look of discontent. 


“Oh whence and who are ye,” I said, 
“That come like spirits of the dead 
To visit one whose heart is gay 
And full of happiness to-day? 
Why are your faces all so sad . 
When I am thus content and glad? 


Then answered they with mournful cries: 
“We are turned back from Paradise; 

The ghosts of misspent days are we 

Who walk the world of memory. 

Days are we of thine idle youth 

Whieen thou didst first encounter truth; 

, prone to waste the precious hours, 
« try their undeveloped powers, 

Jidst close thine eyes to it, and, blind, 

Grope in the gardens of the mind; 

Days of thy life when life did seem 

As unimportant as a dream; 

When thou didst wander by the brooks 

And leave behind thy slate and books, 

And give thy thoughts to foolishness, 

And for the great accept the less. 

Dost thou not still remember how, 

High purpose seated on thy brow, 

Thou didst one hour con Nature’s text 

But to forget it in the next? 

Or how, with its God-given wings, 

Thy mind did seek but earthly things, 

Though Heaven unto it did ope 

To welcome in thy dearest hope?” 


“Cease, cease,” I cried, “ and is there none 
To comfort me for good deeds done? 
Yot always hath my mind in mirth 
Loitered among the things of earth, 
But oft hath soared to heaven's height 
In unpremeditated flight; 
And though it often, but to fail, 
Hath striven Wisdom’s wall to scale, 
Surely endeavor shall not win 
The penalty of sloth and sin!” 






Again they spoke: “ The days of all 

Thy faithful strivings, great or small, 

God hath remembered, and those are 

The bright names on His calendar; 

And those are they who watch and wait 
’ 


In vain for us at Heaven’s gate. 








They vanishec then, and in their place 
Came one with gladness in the face, 
And smiled a smile of peace and rest 
As though it brought a glad behest; 
And as I gazed it nearer came 
And spoke and called me by my name. 
“Hast aught,” I asked, “ of hope to give, 
Or canst thou teach me how to live 
That I may learn to hold truth fast 
And merit Paradise at last?” 
Then did the spirit thus reply: 
“The angel of To-day am I. 
Be of good cheer and courage, friend, 
I bring thee comfort ere I wend 
Alone my happy journey hence; 
And thou shalt taste thy recompense, 
And know that this day’s honest thought 
Hath me in joy to Heaven brought.” 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


+e 


For the Companion, 
THE LONG JOURNEY. 


A traveller once started on a long journey. 
There were all classes of people in the train with 
him; men of every race and color; happy brides, 
white-haired old men and crying babies; mothers 
with their innocent children about them, and man- 
acled criminals going to prison. 

Rich men rode in gorgeous special cars, striving 
to hold themselves aloof from the others; the 


working people crowded together; in the emigrant | 


cars were herds of pale, anxious folk, thinly clad, 
ill and suffering, and but poorly fed by the way. 
The train rushed on, through all kinds of sce- 


nery, through storm and fair weather, by night 
The trees nodded in friendly greeting 
to the travellers, as they were hurried along, the 
moon smiled at them—even the roadside weeds 


and day. 


had a message for them. 
these greetings, and understood; some of them, 


busy with their food and clothes or idle chatter, 


were deaf to all. 


One mysterious circumstance about these trav- | 
ellers was that not one of them knew whence he 
came, nor could remember a moment of time 
before the beginning of this journey, nor could 


any one tell him this secret concerning himself. 
Another was that 


well as the rich, the vile and the pure. 


Do what he would to hide his heart, it was 
known to all who came near him on the way. 
He was recognized and marked as mean or honor- 


able, selfish or generous, good or evil. 


Each one of the travellers, too, had the chance 
given him to help his companions, no matter | 


how poor or helpless he himself might be. 


Every hour of the day a messenger entered the 
train and beckoned to one of the passengers who | 
went out and disappeared in the surrounding 
Sometimes it was a delicate woman 
who was thus summoned into the vast unknown 
spaces without, sometimes a strong man, or an 
Each went and went alone. Not one came | 


darkness. 


infant. 
back again to tell how it had fared with him. 





Some of them heard | 


no matter how much he 
wished to hold himself apart from his fellow- 
voyagers, and to keep his thoughts and feelings | 
and beliefs to himself, he was forced to share them 
all, to hold intimate relations with the poor as 


Once called, the chance never returned which 
had been given them to help their companions, 
and to speak good, loving words to them. | 

When the journey was done not one of the 
passengers remained. 

The train passes and repasses continually over | 
the same road, but a different company of travel- 
lers fill it each time. 

How far has our reader travelled on this jour- 
ney? Does he remember the chance given to him 
to help his comrades? He has already seen some 
of them, when called to go out alone into the 
darkness; does he ever think that the Messenger 
will soon come and beckon to him ? 





a 
THE STEAM HAMMER. 





In 1838 an English company proposed to build a 
steamship considerably larger than any previously 
constructed. Special shops were erected at Bristol 
for the construction of the huge engines. The req- 
uisite tools were made, and everything seemed to 
be going on well. Then it was suddenly discovered 
that there was no 
forge hammer in 
the United King- 
dom powerful 
enough to forge the 
paddle-shaft! 


The company’s 
engineer wrote to 
James Nasmyth 
and asked what 
could be done. 
Nasmyth sat down 
to the question, 
took out his 
‘scheme-book,” 

nd in about half 
an hour drew a 
model of a steam 
hammer which he 
believed would do 
the work required. 

He sent the sketch | 
| to his correspondent, but the big paddle-shaft was 
| never built. Just at that time the substitution of 
| the screw for the paddle-wheel came into vogue, and 
| the monster steamship was constructed on the new 

lan. 

4 Meanwhile, the original drawing remained in Mr. 
Nasmyth’s scheme-book, and was shown repeatedly 
to persons who visited his works. 

Two or three years later he was travelling in 
France, and visited the dock-yards. Here he noticed 
a crank uncommonly large, and uncommonly well 
finished. 

‘‘How was that crank forged?” he inquired. 

“With your steam hammer,” answered the French 
engineer. 

It transpired that Mr. Nasmyth’s partner had 
shown the drawing’ to this very French engineer, 
| who now took Mr. Nasmyth to the shop, and showed 
him the first steam hammer he had ever seen—the | 
| first, indeed, that had ever been built. 
| This steam hammer was the forerunner of the 
steam pile-driver, or rather the pile-driver was only a 
modification of the hammer. A large extension of 
the Devonport Docks had been contracted for, and 
thousands of enormous piles were to be driven. Mr. 
Nasmyth made two machines to do this work. The 
of course excited much curiosity in the dock-yard, 
and the men who had been driving piles in the old- 
fashioned way challenged Mr. Nasmyth to a contest 
—a challenge which he promptly accepted. 

Two of the biggest —- were selected—seventy 
feet long and eighteen inches through. At an under- 
stood signal, the machine and the men set to work. 
The steam pile-driver showered down blows at the 
rate of eighty a minute, and drove the pile in four 
minutes and a half. The men with the old machine 
were more than twelve hours in driving theirs. 

The power of the steam hammer is practically un- 
limited. The hammer itself sometimes weighs forty 
tons, and yet such is the nicety with which its blows 
are delivered, that it is possible to crack a hazel-nut 
with it without injuring the kernel. 





0. 
LORD WESTBURY. 


Sir Richard Bethell, afterward Lord Westbury, and 
Lord Chancellor of England, practised an almost 
terrible plain-speaking. He was quite indifferent to 
the general opinion, and had no hesitation in telling 
the truth, even when it must inevitably be offensive 
to friend or foe. His demeanor in court was always 
marked by the utmost self-possession. He one day 
began to define the work of an architect, and had 
| begun, “An architect, my lord will observe, is”— 





At that moment, the Vice-Chancellor exclaimed: 
“O Mr. Bethell, we all know what an architect is!” 
| The lawyer at once sat down, and looked at the 
| Vice-Chancellor in expectant attention, as if await- 
| ing the definition from his lips. Then, as his lord- 

ship remained silent, Bethell rose, and began his 
explanation in exactly the same words. This time 
he was allowed to finish, and carried out his exposi- 
tion to an elaborate length. 
Another story of him, given in his recent “Life,” 
is at least consistent with his fearless nature. Lord 
| Cranworth, when Lord Chancellor, used to sit con- 
tinually with the Lords Justices, for the purpose, it 
was said, of enlightening himself on points of which 
he was ignorant. 

“I wonder why old Cranny always sits with the 
| Lords Justices?” said some one to Bethell. As usual, 
he was humorous, and at the same time caustic. 

“IT take it to arise,” said he, “from a childish indis- 
position to be left alone in the dark.” 

When Attorney-General, he once finished an elab- 
orate address just as the court adjourned at noon. 
His junior, who expected to follow on the same side 
after lunch, said to him: 

“Mr. Attorney-General, you have evidently made 
a strong impression on the court.” 

“T think so, too,” replied Bethell. “Don’t disturb 
t.” 


i 





SNAKE-BATTLE, 


We are told that the battle is not always to the 
strong, and the following queer story, told by an 
eye-witness, indicates that the big antagonist in a 
fight may get worsted, because he attempts to do 
too much. 


Near one of the creeks in the Hackensack Meadows, 
N.J., a water snake met a black snake. The reptiles 

| did not immediately clinch, but hissed fiercely and 
— around each other, as if seeking for an open- 
| in 


Te water snake was much the smaller of the com- 
batants, and he was evidently trying to transfer the 
battle to a stream some twenty yards away. The 
black snake showed a lively anxiety to prevent this. 
He pressed matters, and the serpents began to strike 
at each other with their tails, and in a few seconds 
the dry-land snake succeeded in getting the tail of his 

| — into his mouth, and, to preclude all possi- 
bility of an escape, began to eat toward the head. 

This was — what the water snake wanted. It 
| Started on a straight line for the stream, and his 


taneously, was, of course, obliged to travel a little | with four tons and a half of quartz on the wagon. 


faster in the same direction. 
rapid mover, and the black snake a quick eater, and 
for a short time it seemed to be doubtful whether 
one reptile or two would be visible when the stream 
was gained. 

About half of the leading serpent’s anatomy had 
been devoured, and the edge of the water was only a 
few feet away, when the black snake suddenly real- 
ized that a shabby trick was being played upon him 
at meal-time. 
repast, but the effort was made too late. Not more 
than five inches of water snake had been yielded u 
when both reptiles plunged into the stream and sank 
at once. 

A hundred bubbles arose, and the only spectator of 


— snake’s life floated to the surface in one of 
them. 
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For the Companion. 
AT SUNSET. 


Below the world’s dark forehead now, 
The sun in changeful glory sinks; 
The young moon dips her silver prow 
In that gold wave—lo, dimly‘blinks 
The herald of the quiet eve! 
And through the rhythmic silence falls 
The throb of vesper hymns, that leave 
Yon distant wood which night enthralls. 
And while the solemn trees at prayer, 
Chant low their mystic litanies, 
An awful majesty they wear, 
Like prophets of eternities! 
Unheedful of the clamorous world, 
Or, mindful thus of its dark stain, 
With reverent hands of peace upheld, 
In pleadings for its heavy pain. 
Swift stalks devouring Darkness forth 
In giant shapes; and Twilight pale 
Yields her meek reign ‘mid dying mirth, 
While heaven begins her starry tale. 
And through the tender even-song, 
he last low accents of the day 
Blend with the far-receding throng 
Of joys that passed us on the way. 


LULU CURRAN, 
SS 


JIM. 


The unhappiness of married people who do not 
agree is, no doubt, aggravated when husbands and 
wives are so silly as to make public their private 
griefs. The too confidential woman mentioned in 
the following incident probably added to her own 
troubles, if her “Jim” ever came to know what she 
had said about some of the faults of his tempera- 
ment. The confidence was intended for the ears of a 
female companion, who sat by the aggrieved wife’s 
side in a horse-car, but it was heard by a number of 
the other occupants of the car. 


“Jim never wants to do anything I want to do,” 
she said, in an injured tone. ‘If I want to go out of 
an evening, he’s sure to want to stay at home, and if 
I want to stay at home, he’s determined we shall go 
somewhere. He's the most contrary man on earth.” 

“Ts that so?” replied the listener. “I never should 
think it.” 

“Oh, but he is! We hardly ever agree, and he 
will have his own way; and he’s the fussiest man 
about his eating you ever heard of. Everything has 
to be just so, or he won’t touch it.” 

‘Well, I declare!” 

“I hardly ever get a bonnet or a dress that suits 


“How aggravating!” 
‘“‘Men are awfully queer. I often tell Jim that a 
woman puts a rope around her neck when she mar- 
ries aman. Good-by; I must get out here. It’s after 
six now, and Jim’ll be sure to make a fuss if supper 
is a little late.” 

“Jim’s” side of the story might have brought to 
light some of his wife’s weaknesses, but it is to be 
hoped that he was too wise to make them quite so 


wife. 


se ~-- 
SURPRISE-PARTY. 


The accounts given in rural papers of village and 
country merrymakings carry many a city man back 
to the days of his own youth on the farm, with its 
freedom from many of the things that vex and fret 
him now. A correspondent of a rural paper says of 
one of these merrymakings: 


A surprise-party at Uncle Peter Pilgrim’s Wednes- 
day night was the social event of the week in this 
neighborhood. At about eight o’clock some thirty- 
five or forty of the friends and neighbors of Uncle 
Peter and Aunt Candace slyly drew near the house, 
and when the door was opened, in response to a 
thundering knock, poured into the house. 

The affuir had been so carefully planned that it 
was a complete surprise to Uncle Peter and his + 
wife, who soon recovered themselves sufficiently to 
play the part of host and hostess in their usual hos- 
pitable style. 

After a couple of hours spent by the yume peels 
in pega games, such as “The Weevily neat,”’ 
“Old Quebec” and “Sister Phebe,” and by the older 
ones chatting in cosey corners, Uncle Peter set a 
bushel basket of his famous Belleflower apples in 
the centre of the room, with an invitation to all to 
help themselves. Aunt Candace puta pot of molasses 
on to boil for taffy, while the young people were set 
to work popping corn. 

This was followed by a sing, in which all joined, 
after which Miss Betty Blennis favored the company 
with a solo, ‘‘The Old Elm-Tree,” and Mrs. Nancy 


favored the company with some violin music, accom- 
panied by his sister Harriet on the accordion, 
which was highly enjoyed by all. 

All went home at the reasonable hour of half-past 
ten, with a cordial invitation from Uncle Peter to 
“surprise him again.” The affair was a genuine suc- 
cess in every particular. 

a ee 
WITHOUT A BRAKE. 


A tragic incident is related by a Western miner, of 
a man named George Tucker, who is said to have 
been a model specimen of a bu!lock driver. He was 
wonderfully patient with his bullocks, and could get 
out of them all the work they were capable of per- 
forming. 





He was almost as fond of his different bullocks as 
if they were his children, and perhaps that had not 
a little to do with his successful teaming. One day 
George made a sad mistake which resulted disas- 
trously to his bullocks. 

It was the first day that he began bringing quartz 
down from the upper reefs. I went up with him to 
see how he got along. George got the team all right 
up to the “Star” paddock, having hitched the bul- 


backward. This was done because there was no 
room to turn at the top. 

Having loaded up, he prepared to start down the 
steep pitch again, and in order to save the necks of 


team he made a strange mistake for so old a hand, 
and had not even the brake on. 
the edge he went just a little too far, and the bullocks, 





| consumer, following him and dining upon him simul- 





He hastily attempted to disgorge his | 


this uncanny contest is inclined to believe that the | 


him; anyhow, he won’t say so, if they do suit him.” | 


public as his own shortcomings were made by his 


Perky sang “Young Charlotte.” Henry Pilgrim then | 


locks to the back of the wagon and so drawing it up | 


his polers he tried to get the wagon as near the edge | 
of the paddock as possible before locking the wheels. | 
Relying upon the handiness and obedience of his 


In drawing on to 


feeling the weight and pressure from behind so great, 
were almost forced to move on; and away they went, | to the sum of the hippopotamus.” 


The water snake was a | impelling them, in spite of themselves, down that 


steep bemcaype 
George rushed after them, trying ineffectually to 
fet the brake on, while the “off-sider,’ who was 
elping him, made futile attempts to keep the team 
— out in front of the wagon. It could not be 
one. 

For a few yards the team went slowly enougi: and 
| it looked as if it might get safely to the bottom. 
Sut gradually the pace increased, the leading bul- 
| locks stumbled and fell, and brought the others down 
| on top of them. That heavy wagon with its tremen- 
| dous momentum went over the struggling mass of 
| bullocks with irresistible force, forcing its way down 
the hill till their carcasses blocked its way. 

When we got down there the poor bullocks were in 
a terrible state. Horns, hair and blood were strewed 
| about in all directions; and at first we thought every 
bullock was dead. They were all jammed up in a 
dense mass, chains wound about them, and in such 
confusion it was difficult to know where to begin to 
extricate them, or in what way to get the poor creat- 
ures out. Three bullocks were killed outright, another 
had a broken back and two others were severely 
| bruised. Nearly every one had lost a horn and some 
of them both horns. The wagon had not upset, how- 
ever, and with its load was all right. 
| Poor George! His grief was very genuine over 
| his dead and wounded cattle, and I do not think at 
| first there was a thought of his finaucial loss mingled 
with his sorrow. 


— 4 
FREE AND EASY MUSIC. 


Among amateur musicians there is evidently a 
widely spread prejudice against the use of sharps 
and flats. A young lady who inquired for a popular 
piece at an English music-store, saying she “hoped it 
was easy,” was informed by the clerk that it was in 
four sharps. “Oh, never mind,” said she, serenely. 
‘“*When there are more than two, I never play them!” 
| The following anecdotes, illustrating the same ten- 
| dency to simplicity, come from an English organist’s 
| Musical Memories” : 


| Sir Michael Costa had been engaged as conductor 
| of a musical festival at Bradford, England, and was 
| greatly disappointed when, on beginning the rehear- 
| Sals, he was told that certain local performers must 
| be admitted to his finely trained orchestra. Other- 
| wise those musicians would be exceedingly mortified 
| and displeased. 

| Sir Michael was forced to yield, but the result jus- 
| tified his fears; the mistakes made by these interlop- 
| ers led to some ludicrous scenes. 

| At one rehearsal a player indulged in some wrong 
| notes, and the conductor’s b@ton instantly rapped a 
| conclusion to the performance. 

| “I beg your pardon, sir,” said he. ‘Your copy 
| must be wrong. You played the wrong notes.” 

“Well, Mr. Costa,” owned the gentleman ad- 

dressed, ‘‘it’s all right. I played a hef, and it should 
| be a hee.” 
| _At another time a local gentleman had evidently 
| departed very far from his copy and Costa, with his 
| quick “rat-a-tap-tap,”’ stopped his progress. Address- 
| ing the delinquent, he said, rapidly : 
| “Sir, your copy must be wrong. You are playing 
| the wrong notes. Have you the right place?’ 

“Yes, sir,” owned the poor offender. ‘This is the 

piece. In four flats, is it not?” 

“Yes, sir, yes, sir. In A flat, major.” 

“Well, yer see, Mr. Costa, awm bound ter tell yer 
| that in ma part o’t country, where I coom from, yer 
| know, these fower flats, some plays ’em, and some 
doesn’t. I doesn’t.” 

Of course there were rogers of laughter at this bit 
| of Yorkshireism, and the gentleman was quietly re- 
| quested to retire. In spite of these preliminary 

trials, the conductor was evidently regarded as the 

hero of the festival, and when, after a glorious per- 
formance, he made his way to the mayor’s carriage, 
he heard one rough Yorkshire enthusiast observe to 

a comrade, “Litha, Bill! That’s t’ beggar ’at.waaves 
| t? stick!” 
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SHARP THRUST. 


Some men who pass for very respectable citizens, 
| and who really are not without good qualities, have 
| a habit not only of finding fault with their wives at 

every least provocation, but of doing it in terms 

such as no gentleman would ever think of applying 

to any lady except his own wife, or possibly his own 
| sister. 

There is a story that such a man came home from 
| the shop one night and found his wife much excited 
| over the outrageous behavior of a tramp. He had 

begged for something to eat, and not liking what the 
| woman gave him, had abused her in the roundest 
terms. 

“Johnny,” said the man, thoroughly indignant, 
“when you heard that cowardly rascal abusing your 
mother, why didn’t you run at once to the store and 

| let me know? I would have made short work of him. 
| Didn’t you hear?” 

“Yes, pa, [heard. I was out in the barn and heard 
what he said about the victuals; but”— 
|} “But what?” 
| ‘Why, pa, I thought it was you scolding mother. 
| He used the very same words you do when the din- 
| ner doesn’t suit you. I didn’t think anybody else 
| would dare talk to mother in that way.” 
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“VERY SHORT.” 


| A barber’s shop is sometimes a trying place for 
| men who dislike to hear other people gossip. The 
| barber, especially if he has a little shop and is alone, 
must talk to his customers. Here is a scene in a 
country barber shop, a full-bearded and rather sour- 
looking gentleman being in the chair: 





“Hair cut,” says the customer. 

“Allright, sir. How’ll you have it cut?” 

“Short.” 

‘*H’m—purty short, or only middlin’?” 

“Very short.” 

“H’m—I wouldn’t, if I was you, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“T don’t think very short hair would suit you at all 
well, sir.”’ 

“Oh yes, it would; it would suit me exactly.” 

“H’m—what makes you think so, sir?” 

“Because I shouldn’t have to come back here for a 
long time!” 

“Oh!” 

The barber cuts the customer’s hair in silence, and 
very short. 


a 
NURSE TO WASHINGTON. 


Some of the pleas put forward by beggars to draw 
on the sympathy of a listener are amusing. 


An old colored woman came up toa gentleman in 
New York the other day, and asked, pathetically : 
“Cud yo’ 7 a poor ole woman, sah, what was 
nuss to Gawge Washington?” 
Gentleman—Nonsense, auntie! George Washing- 
| 
| 





ton died before you were born. 

Colored Woman—Am dat so, sah? Hit doesn’t 
seem so long ter me. I decla’e ter goodness, how 
time do fly !—Lewiston Journal. 





“O MOTHER,” said a little fellow, who had been 
visiting school with his elder brother, “I learned 
lots to-day. I learned that the square and the base 
and perpendicular of a right-handled triangle is equal 
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For the Companion, 
A TALK WITH DOLLY. 


“Come to me, my Dolly dear, 
Pretty soon ’twill be New Year. 
Have you always been quite good; 
Minded me as well’s you could; 
Kept your dresses clean and neat; 
*Haved to others nice and sweet? 

If you haven’t, Dolly Dent, 

Now’s the time for you to ’pent. 


‘Dolls as well as little girls 

Must not tumble up their curls. 

Must not tear their stocking- 
knees; 

Must say, thank you, sir, and 
please ; 

Must be still when grown folks 
talk; 

Good when they go out to walk; 

If they’re not, dear Dolly Dent, 

Now’s the time for them to ’pent. 


“That’s what I hear papa say; 
And on every New Year’s day, 
As I sit upon his knee, 

He tells how good he means to be; 
Kisses me, and mamma too, 
Promises what he will do— 

Do you hear me, Dolly Dent? 
Now’s the time for you to ’pent. 


“And when New Year’s comes 
we'll be 

Lovely children, you and me; 

When we’re told, we’ll go to bed; 

We will mind just what is said; 

And when mamma’s friends are 
here, 

See how well we can appear; 

Then next year, dear Dolly Dent, 

You and I won’t have to ’pent.” 

M. F. Burrs. 
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For the Companion. 


THEIR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Little Edith Joy sat in the 
corner, with her face hidden in 
her cunning white apron that 
pleasant Christmas morning, 
crying as hard as she could cry. 

I don’t believe Edith herself 
could have told you just what 
the trouble was, only somehow 
everything seemed to be wrong- 
side up, and nothing was what 
she wanted. That was a pity, 
wasn’t it? 

It was a very pleasant room, 
sunny and warm, with beautiful 
pictures on the walls, and a soft 
carpet on the floor, and a cheery 
fire burning in the grate. 

A good many toys were scat- 
tered about on the sofa and the 
carpet, toys that ought to have 
made almost any little girl hap- 
py, I should think. There was 
a doll almost as large as a real, 
live baby, with a pretty pink- 
and-white face, and bright, dark 
eyes that could open and shut, 
and soft, golden hair, crimped 
and puffed in the height of fash- 
ion. She wore a lovely blue 
silk dress, trimmed with lace, 
with hat and gloves and boots 
to match; and she sat in a per- 
ambulator exactly the right size 
for her, and painted blue and 
gold. 

Then there was a pretty inlaid 
work-box, and a writing-desk 
all fitted up for use, and an au- 
tograph album, and a beautiful 
pearl locket, and a silver nap- 
kin-ring, and a tiny music-box 
that would play ten tunes very 
sweetly, and a gold-band china 
dinner-set, with knives and forks and plates 
almost as large as mamma’s very smallest ones, 
and more story-hooks and picture-books than I 
can count on my fingers, and a cunning little wil- 
low rocking-chair just big enough for Edith. 

And Edith was sitting in this in the corner cry- 
ing, when the door opened quickly, and in tripped | 
Miss Follett, a cheery little old lady, whom every- | 
body liked. Edith said Miss Follett made her | 
think of Santa Claus, because ‘she flies around | 
so, and her eyes are so sharp and bright; and | 





she’s so nice, and always carries round a basket | me, and put on your things, and we’ll go out and | some chairs ?” 


with something in it for somebody, you know.” | 


Miss Follett had the basket—a little covered | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Edith dropped her apron ever so little. “‘Yes’m,” | walk to the big toy-shop, where dolls’ pianos 


said she, faintly. 
“What a pretty creature she is 
_ Follett. 
| you?” 


” 


| **Ye-es’m,” hesitated Edith; the tears gathering | 


in her eyes. 
sing, like Delly Wing's.’ 
“Oh!” said Miss Follett, beginning to under- 
stand. 
‘And I wanted a doll’s piano,”’ went on Edith, 
| taking courage because Miss Follett didn’t laugh. 
“T don’t care "bout p’rambulators very much.” 


“But this one is so pretty,” said Miss Follett, | 


“and you have the music-box instead of the doll’s 
piano, Edie.” 
“T’d just as lieves I didn’t, though,” said Edith, 
slowly. ‘It only plays things I know, like ‘Shin- 
| ing River’ and ‘Sweet Home’.” 


cried Miss 
“You must feel very proud of her, don’t | the main street of the town, she tripped by with- 


| were kept, she was sure. 
But when Miss Follett came to the toy-shop on 


| out so much as a look at the windows. 
“We'll stop when we come back,” 


“But I wanted a doll that would | Edith. 


| So they went on through the sharp, clear air, 
with a merry crowd of people comin 
| around them. 
Suddenly Miss Follett turned down a narrow 
way that Edith knew was called “Pig Alley,” 
though she never had been there in her life—never ; 
and to tell the truth she didn’t want to go, even 
with Miss Follett. The houses were small and 
' old-looking, and the plank walk was dirty and 
worn. 
But Miss Follett kept right along as if nothing 
| was the matter, until they came to a little house 
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g, going all 



















































































she said to | 


667 


| Follett said, brightly. ‘Thank you for your kind 
| wish, dear; we wish you the same.” 

Katy smiled and glanced at Edith, bashfully. 

“1 have,” said she; “I’ve had a real nice time 

| to-day. Mother’s gone now to carry some work 
home, but she’ll be back pretty soon, and we're 
| going to have a pudding for dinner. ”’ 

“That’s nice,’’ said Miss Follett. 
get some pretty presents, Katy :”’ 

“Oh yes’m! Do you want to see ’em?"’ cried 
Katy, eagerly. “I put ’em away, so they wouldn’t 
get hurt.” 

She put a crutch under each arm and hopped 
across tle floor, like a little lame bird, to a closet 
in the wall. In less than a minute she hopped 
back again and laid her treasures carefully and 
tenderly in Edith’s lap. 

“Aint they real pretty?’ she asked, with a 

| bright smile on her little pale face. 

And what do you guess they 
were? A paper-covered picture- 
book, with the story of ‘Cock 
Robin,” and a little red and 
white earthen dog! Edith looked 
at them and felt as though she 
were going to cry. She couldn’t 
speak. She could only look at 
Katy and at Katy’s Christmas 
gifts. ; 

‘He'll whistle, too,” said 
Katy, proudly, picking up the 
dog and sounding a sharp ‘“to- 
oo-ot!” on him. ‘Hear that!” 

“Yes,” said Miss Follett, 
“they’re very nice, Katy. Now 
I know a little girl who didn’t 
get anything that she wanted.” 

‘Didn't she?” asked Katy, 
her face growing suddenly so- 
ber. ‘I’m real sorry. Do—do 
you s’pose she’d like to have my 
book, or the doggy ?” 

‘*Maybe she would,” answered 
Miss Follett, and there was a 
quiver in her voice. ‘She sent 
you a present, Katy. See here.” 
And with that out came the 
music-box, and into Katy’s 
hands it went, playing ‘‘Home, 
Sweet Home”’ beautifully. 

Poor Katy! She stood be- 
wildered for a moment, looking 
at Miss Follett and Edith and 
the music-box. Then she let 
her crutches fall to the floor and 
dropped down herself at Edith’s 
feet, crying for very joy. 

“Tt’s you!” she cried, sobbing, 
to Edith. “I know ‘tis by your 
face. Oh dear! Oh dear! Won't 
you, please, take my book, so 
I'll know I gave you something ? 

* Won’t she, ma’am ?” 

“TI think so,’ said Miss Fol- 
lett. 

And Edith took it and thanked 
Katy prettily, and began to cry, 
too. 

She held the book tight in 
her hand when Miss Follett 


“Did you 


stopped before the toy-shop, 
going home. 

“Now for the doll’s piano, 
Edie,” she said. 

But Edith drew back and 
shook her head, smiling. 

“I—I don’t want it now, 


Aunty Foilett,’’ said she. ‘It 
wouldn’t be my giving the mu- 
sic-box if I did, you know. I— 
I'd rather have my book.” 

And Miss Follett clasped 
Edith’s hand tight—tight, as 
they went home together. 

ADA CARLETON. 
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Litre Joe was telling about a 
bunch he had discovered on the 
cow’s leg. ‘How large is it?” 
asked his father. 

“Well,” said Joe, reflectively, 
“about as large as a good-sized 
small ’tater !” 








“Dear me!” exclaimed Miss Follett, with a 


very sober face. ‘‘How is it about the dinner-set, 
Edie? Isn’t that just the thing, either ?” 

‘“‘No’m,” said Edith, honestly, though she didn’t 
feel quite sure of Miss Follett’s sympathy, after 
all. “I wanted it to be flowered, ’cause gold-band 
ones are so—so common.” 

Now Miss Follett laughed, but not in a way to 
hurt Edith’s feelings. 

“So you had rather have a doll’s piano than the 
music-box ?” said she. ‘Well, dearie, give it to 


buy the piano.” 


| 


| 
| 


that was more tumble-over than the rest, and there 
she stopped and knocked. 

“Walk in,” said a voice that sounded to Edith 
very thin and timid. And Miss Follett lifted the 
latch and pushed open the shaky door and walked 
in and Edith followed. The room was low and 
very dark after the brightness outside. There 
was no soft carpet on the floor, no pretty pictures 
on the wall. 

“T wish you Merry Christmas, ma’am—and 
miss,” the timid voice said. ‘Won't you take 


There was only one chair to take, and this Miss 


“OQ-oh!” cried Edith, delighted. She scampered | Follett took, drawing it up near the old cracked 


wicker basket—on her arm this very morning. | away pell-mell, and pretty soon came back all} stove that had hardly a spark of fire in it, and 
Edith peeped out to see who was there, and then | ready for her walk. Miss Follett had the music- | taking Edith on her lap. On the other side of 


put up her apron and went on crying—not so 
hard, though. Miss Follett looked at her with a 
queer little smile that meant something. 
merry Christmas to you, my dear!” she chirped. 
‘And it is a merry Christmas, isn’t it? Why, 
whose beautiful doll is this ? 


Is it yours, Edie ?” | 


| box in her wicker basket. 


“All ready ?” she said, looking with pleasure at | with one arm, and in this sat a little girl. 
“A | the little girl in her pretty, fur-trimmed cloak and | of small, wooden crutches leaned against the 
cap. ‘That’s right. I meant to have told you to larm of the chair, and Edith stared hard at 


| bundle up warm. It’s quite a long walk.” 
‘Where ?” Edith wondered. 


| 


It wasn’t a long | 


the stove, near the window, was a rocking-chair, 
A pair 


them. 


“Katy, this is my little friend, Edith,” Miss 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Carol, alibi, rides, obeys, Lissa. 


2. 1. Burning the Yule Log. 2. Lighting the Yule 


Candle. 3. Christmas-trees. 4. Singing Carols. 5. 
Christmas boxes. 6. Pantomimes. 7. Snapdragon. 
8. The mummers. 9. The Lord of Misrule. 10. The 
Waits. 11. Jumping in Sacks. 12. Jumping for 
cakes and treacle. 13. Diving for apples. 14. Ever- 
greens. 15. Holly. 16. Mistletoe. 17. Boar’s head. 
18. Roast Peacock. 19. Mince pie. 20. Plum Pud- 
ding. 
3. NAZARETH 
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| 5. ZSOp, wHALe, cLOWn, vEDa, bANDy, 
SOd, inGRAte, SCIO, mUSe, 1ISt, ETHE], be- 
TIMEs. “So hallowed and so gracious is the time.” 
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FELONS. 





| 

The medical name of this affection is whitlows. | 
Every one who has been attacked by a felon will 
admit that it richly deserves its name. The Saxon 
name whitlow—a white flame—refers to the intense 
burning pain which attends it, and the whitened skin 
over the matured abscess. 

There are four forms, though if neglected, the first 
may run into the second, and the second into the 
third. The first is superficial, and originates at the 
side of the nail in the true skin under the scarf-skin, 
or cuticle. The pain is not at first severe; but if the 
cuticle is not opened and cut away with scissors, the 
skin may ulcerate, and the pus work its way beneath 
the nail. 

In the second form, the flesh of the first joint (pha- 
lanx) is inflamed, in consequence of some injury, or 
perhaps from the extension to it of the first form. 
The tip of the finger swells, and throbs with burning | 
pain, and pus is soon formed. Unless the abscess is 
opened early, the pus may burrow into the tendon 
sheath, thus giving rise to the third form, or even 
into the substance of the bone, as in the fourth forin. | 

In the third form, the inflammation begins in the 
sheath that encloses the flexor tendons—those which 
bend the finger. Unless the pus is evacuated quite 
early, it destroys the tendon, burrows into the other 
joints (phalanges), and destroys the finger. It may 
even extend to and destroy the entire hand. In 
some cases it has proved fatal. 

In the fourth kind,—and this is the kind that is 
more commonly called a felon,—the inflammation is 
in the membrane (periosteum) that invests the bone 
of the first phalanx. It is this periosteum on which 
the life of the bone depends, and heals it when 
broken. It can even replace with new bone large 
portions which may have been removed. 

If left to itself, the pus has to work its way to the 
surface from the very bone itself, the patient suffer- 
ing unbearable agony for several days and as many 
sleepless nights. An incision to the bone alone gives 
relief. 

In each form of the whitlow hot applications are 
helpful. The incision should be performed by a skil- 
ful physician, who will avoid arteries, and be sure of | 
the location of the pus, for it often seems to be in | 
front, when it is on the back of the bone. 


— 
“NEXT TO NOTHING.” 


Sir Frederick Bramwell, who was president of the 
British “Association which met in Bath in September 
last, delivered an address on ‘‘Next-to-Nothings,”— 
the value of small things,—the errors made by 
science when small things are neglected. 

Among the most striking illustrations in this ad- 
dress was one which is drawn from experience in 
modern military gunnery. Some of the huge cannon 
now made are capable of throwing a projectile twelve 
miles, and the time occupied by the flight of the shot 
is very nearly one minute. 

Now suppose one of these cannon to be aimed due 
north and to be fired, where will the shot fall? Ata 
point exactly north of the gun, and at a distance of 
twelve miles, every one would be apt to say. But 
that is not the true answer. 

The earth is revolving on its axis from west to 
east. The motion of a point at the equator is at the 
rate of twenty-five thousand miles in a day. This 
rate diminishes until, at the pole, it is nothing. We 
refer now, of course, solely to the motion due to the 
rotation of the earth and not to that of the annual 
revolution around the sun. 

At latitude forty-five degrees, north or south, the 
motion is about eighteen thousand miles a day; at 
sixty degrees it is only twelve thousand five hundred 


| hoop in the stream, and fell in. 
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But it leaves the muzzle with an easterly motion 
| due to one place, and, except for the resistance of 
the air, retaining that motion, during the minute of 

its flight, falls where the motion is smaller. The 
projectile will, then, move further eastward than the 
point at which it was originally aimed, and will fall, 
in the Northern hemisphere, to the eastward of the 
point at which it was aimed when the gun was fired. | 

Of course, if the gun be pointed due south, the 

point where the shot will fall is westward of the 
point at which it was aimed. The error in either 
case would be nearly two hundred feet for the lati- 
tude of Boston, if the gun were fired in a vacuum. 
The resistance of the air, however, diminishes this 
error. 

_ 


ENDLESS AND JACK. 





| 
| 
| 


Journal some entertaining stories of her two dogs, 
Endless and Jack. Both liked cake, and if they 
could not eat it when given to them, they used to 
hide it. 


One morning I happened to approach the spot 
where Endless had buried a piece. He instantly 
tried to call my attention elsewhere, looking up at a 
wall in the opposite direction, where there was noth- 
ing, and barking loudly. 

moved, looked up at the wall, and then at him. 
He appeared well pleased, and perfectly satisfied that 
his ruse had prevented me from touching his hidden 
treasure, nor did I undeceive him. 

From a window they once saw boys playing at bull- 
| fighting, and did their utmost to make us understand 
| that they wanted to joinin the game. Two days 
later those dogs sneaked into the dining puem, car- 
| ried off a table napkin, and imitated the 

Jack played bull; Endless, the fighter, had one 
| edge of the napkin between his teeth, while Jack, 
his head lowered, rushed at him again and again, | 
the hound cleverly evading him. They continued | 
the game for a full half-hour, occasionally exchang- 


| ing réles, until of the napkin only shreds remained. 


After that we found it necessary to keep table linen 


| out of their reach. 


It is a strange fact that many a fierce dog will 
slink away if shown the inside of a hat, but some- 
thing even more simple terrified our dogs: the hold- 
ing the first and middle fingers as wide apart and as 
stiff as possible, the others being closed. If the 
fingers were steadily brought nearer and nearer to 
| their faces, they never failed to retreat in terror. 

When either of these dogs showed signs of illness, 
the other would remain by his side hour after hour, 
refusing to eat or to be consoled. 


— 


A HERO AT SEVEN. 


In the court at Kingston-on-Thames, in England, 
recently, the magistrate, acting upon the recommen- 
dation of a jury of inquest, highly commended the 


| bravery of Thomas Hawkins, for leaping into Hogg’s 


Mill River and gallantly attempting to save the life 
of his sister Amelia. 


This Thomas Hawkins, whose brave act was thus 
officially praised, is seven years old. He and his 
sister, who was four years old, were the children of 
a confectioner at Kingston. They were playing ina 
field beside the river. Amelia stopped to wash her 


— came rushing down to the bank, and see- | 
ing his little sister in deep water, sprang in after 
her, and another little boy who was playing near ran 
and faised the alarm. 
Help came, after a little time, but Tommy had 
been unable to swim out with his sister, and they had 
sunk. Efforts were made torevive them, and Tommy 


| was brought back to consciousness, but little Amelia 


could not be restored. 


= 
“THEM EZ HEZ.” 

A village in New England came into possession of 
a neat and much-needed town hall, the gift of public- 
spirited citizens. When completed, a meeting was 
held to dedicate the new building. Speeches were 


| made by prominent citizens, and special reference 


was naturally made to the chief benefactor, and to 
those who had been most active in forwarding the 
enterprise. 

One speaker mentioned the names of five or six of 


| these ci.izens, and suggested that a vote of thanks 


be tendered them. This was done. 

A moment later a little wizen-faced old man arose 
in the back part of the hall, and, in a sharp, pene- 
trating voice, called : 

“Mr. Cheerman! Mr. Cheerman!” 

The speaker being recognized, he proceeded : | 

“T jist wanted to say that there’s them ez haint | 
been mentioned, ez hez done ez much ez them ez 
hez.”” | 


—~~— 


SIMPLIFIED. 


“Ob what denomination are de chile?” asked an 
old colored preacher of a young couple who had 
brought an infant to him for baptism. 


“Sah?” said the young father, evidently perplexed 
by the word ‘denomination.’ 

ail axed you ob what denomination de chile war,” 

ated the minister, a little severely. 

‘he parents looked at each other in evident con- 
fusion for a moment; then the father stammered 
out : ““I—I—doesn’t know what yo’ mean by ‘denom- 
ination,’ sah.” 

“Houh, yo’ don’t?” re plied the preacher, | scornfully, 
“Well, den, I’ll simplify it ’cordin’ to yo’ ign’ance 80 | 
yo? kin understand it: Are de chile a boy or a gal | 
chile? 


| 
| 


> 
SURE, IF NOT SLOW. 


There is always a way out of a difficult position, 
though it may not be the one in common use, or one 
that is obvious to all men. 


‘*How shall I teach my dog to follow me?” asked 
the owner of a frisky animal, as he met a friend one 
morning, and the two observed the frolicsome pet 
careering over the fields. 

“T don’t know anything about training dogs,” said 
the other, languidly, “but I should think there was 
one sure method of keeping him behind.” 

“What's that?” 

“Why, if you know you can’t keep the dog behind 
you, you can give your whole mind to keeping in 
front of the dog!” 


> 
HER ART. 


A lady who had been compelled, through the loss 
of her fortune, to give up her beautiful home in ex- 





miles; and the decrease becomes more rapid as the 
pole is approached. 

When the ball leaves the cannon it has the rota- 
tive motion proper to its own place on the earth, as 
well as the impulse given by the powder of the gun. 
If it could reach the point of falling instantly, it 
would touch the ground at a point due north f 
its starting-place. 


rom 


change for a single room in the fourth story of a 
| house in an unfashionable street, was asked why she 
| called her room her “studio,” since she was not an 
| | artist. 
} 
**Because,” she replied, “it is up so high, and it is 
where I practise my art.’ 
| “What art?” asked the friend. 
| material,” was the smiling reply. 


| 


A lady of Yucatan writes to the New York Home rE = 


|FREE OFFER 


Barry’s Tricopherous. Does your hair come out | 
in handfuls every morning? It will stop it. Try it. [Adv 
~ 

**T will never buy acheap extract again,” said a Mrs. 
Brown, when she found her child's life in danger from 
eating an ice cream flavored with an extract recommend- 
ed for its cheapness. Buy Burnett’s, and be sure. [Adv, 








DON'T LOSE YOUR HEAD! 


When accidents oc- 
cur, but keep cool and 
follow the_ directions 
given in “INSTRUC 
TIONS FROM TEE 
DOCTOR,” a neat lit- 
; tle book which will be 
sent, post-paid, for 4 
cents in stamps, by 


"® SEABURY & JOHNSON, | 
: New York City. 
Mention “Companion.” 


WHEREVER YOU LIVE 








You can save money by ordering all goods of | 


us. By means of our MAIL ORDER SYS- 


TEM, we bring eight acres of floor space, | 
packed with goods bought by our own buy-| 
ers all over the world, up to your own door. | 


HEADQUARTERS FOR EVERYTHING. 


Send for our new Catalogue 
read all about it. Mention ‘‘Companion.” 


HOUCHTON & DUTTON, 


tand B Streets, Boston, Mass. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


These new books are every day more in favor: 


Tr 











Classical Pianist, Piano Classics, Song 
Classics, Song Classics for Low Voices, 
Classic Tenor Songs; Classic Baritone 
and Bass Songs. Lach $1. 


Praise in Song (40 cents, $4.20 per doz.) is the best 
new Sacred Music Book for Home and Vestry singing. 
Let the Children sing from Menard’s Songs for 
indergarten and Primary Schools (30 cents) 
or Songs and Games for Little Ones ($2) or 
Children’s School Songs (35 cents, $3.60 per doz.). 
All have very sweet child’s songs. 

Give your aid in getting up arousing good evening 
Singing Class to use Song Harmony (60 cents, $6 
per doz. ). Full of most interesting music, sacred and 
Secular. Song Manual, Book 3 (50 cents, $4.80 
per doz.) is also a good collection, mostly secular. 

Tell the Temperance People that no better Tem- 
perance Song Book has — than Bells of Vic- 

ry (3 cents, $3.60 per doz.). 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


‘OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 








“TAKE A CAKE? >” 
TA-KA-KAKE is a new Cereal, Sugar Corn 
Flour, which cooks in fifteen minutes and makes 
griddle cakes, gems and rolls that are far more deli- 
cate and delicious than any made from Wheat Flour 
or Corn Meal. Ask your grocer for a package. 
on last page of Christmas num- 
ber, only good to Jan, Ist, 188. 
POTTER &w RIGHTINGTON, Westen. 


~ PERFECT EASE 


USING 


post-free, | and | 


COLD FACTS. 


An ordinary thermometer is 
almost worthless. It isso small 
that you can only see it upon 
close examination, and this 
makes it not the servant of 
your daily needs, but a minister 
to your occasional curiosity. 

It is of use only when you sce 
it. How often is that? You 
never see it until uncomfort- 
ably reminded by your condi- 

tion. Really your own body is the thermometer you are 

using, and it is an expensive one to use. You take 
| cold when you are not thinking. The Standard Ther- 
| mometer stares you in the face, and makes you think. 
Your coughs and colds will almost cease when you use a 
dial thermometer. 

With aclock in the room, you know the time instinct- 
tively. Without meaning to look at its face, you see it 
constantly. What is true of time is true of tempera- 
ture, You see the great needle more easily than a clock. 
In a week you are so familiar with its position that a 
variation of two degrees arrests your attention at 
once. You actin time. It saves you a dozen colds a 
year. It saves fuel. It saves doctor’s bills, and makes 
the whole family comfortable. 

Half of all sickness begins in a cold, Stop the cold 
and the sickness is arrested. One cold stopped more 
than pays for the thermometer. As it lasts a life-time, 
it really costs only a few cents a year. The whole 
household enjoys it, and the health of every member 
| of the family is the better for it. Have you read the 

last page of the Premium List? Address 


THE STANDARD THERMOMETER CO., PEABODY, MASS. 
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mS. 50) suo SHOE 


Congress, Button and Lace, 
FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


Our pome is on_the bottom of every shoe. 
sk your Dealer for Fargo’s ‘‘Box Tip” 

and $2.50 Shoes. If he does not keep them, 
send to us and we will send you a pair by 
return mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 

If you try one pair of our shoes, and for any reason 
they are not satisfactory, we will allow you to 
| return them and we will refund your money. 
If you do not know what size to order, send to us for 
| directions for measuring. A Handsome Calendar 
for 1889 sent with each order. 


C. H. FARGO & CO0., Chicago, Ill. 


Name THE YOUTH’S COMPANION every time you write. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 





Send stamp for our new “Handbook of 
photography Miller & Hopkins, 442 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. Fresh Silver Pa- 
per, Plain Silver Paper, Whatman Silver Pa- 
per, 25 eats per sheet (18 x 22), cut to matiod size. 


AND COMFORT! — 








WITH 
Soles and Uppers of All-Wool Felt, prevent Cc 
Send for Catalog 


DANIEL GREEN & CoO., 12 


CHELTENHAM BEEF 





“The art of finding great happiness in very little | 


SEND FOR SAMPLE CAKE, 
| FIVE CENTS, BY MAIL, 


NOISELESS, WARM, 





==> SHOES & SLIPPERS 


DURABLE. 





oo 
»ldness of the Feet and Excessive Perspiration. 
rue and Price-List. 


2 East 13th Street, _ New York. 


FIBRINE DOG CAKE. 


PACKED IN 50, 25 AND 5 POUND BOXES. 





THE BEST FOOD FOR DOGS MADE. FOR ALL KINDS OF DOGS, 


CHELTENHAM FOOD CO., Philadelphia. 
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BARON STEUBEN AT VALLEY FORGE. 


During the dreary winter at Valley Forge, 
Washington busied himself in improving the or- 
ganization of his army. The sudden fall of the 
cabal removed many obstacles. Greene was per- 
suaded, somewhat against his wishes, to serve as 
quartermaster-general, and forthwith the duties 
of that important office were discharged with zeal 
and promptness. Conway’s resignation opened 
the way for a most auspicious change in the 
inspectorship of the army. 

Of all the foreign officers who served under 
Washington during the War of Independence, the 
Baron von Steuben was in many respects the most 
important. Member of a noble family, which for 
five centuries } .d been distinguished in the local 
annals of Magdeburg, Steuben was one of the 
best educated and most experienced soldiers of 
Germany. 

His grandfather, an able theologian, was well 
known as the author of a critical treatise on the New 
Testament. His uncle, an eminent mathematician, 
had been the inventor of a new system of fortifi- 
cation. His father had seen half a century of 
honorable service in the corps of engineers. He 
had himself held the rank of first lieutenant at the 
beginning of the Seven Years’ War, and after 
distinguished service in the Battles of Prague, 
Rossbach and Kunersdorf, he was raised to a posi- 
tion on the staff of Frederick the Great. 

At the end of the war, when the thrifty king 
reduced his army, and Blucher, with other officers 
afterward famous, left the service, Steuben retired 
into private life, with the honorary rank of 
General of the Circle of Swabia. 

For more than ten years he was Grand Marshal 
to the Prince of Hohenzollern-Hechingen. Then 
he went travelling about Europe, until, in the 
spring of 1777, he arrived in Paris and became 
acquainted with Franklin and Beaumarchais. The 
American alliance was already secretly contem- 
plated by the French ministry, and the astute 
Vergennes, knowing that the chief defect of our 
armies lay in their want of organization and dis- 
cipline, saw in the scientitic German soldier a most 
efficient instrument for remedying the evil. 

After much hesitation Steuben was persuaded 
to undertake the task. That his arrival upon the 
scene might excite no heart-burning among the 
American officers, the honorary rank which he 
had held in Germany was translated by Vergennes 
into the rank of lieutenant-general, which the 
Americans would at once recognize as more digni- 
fied than any position existing in their own army, 
except that of the commander-in-chief. 

Knowing no English, he took with him as sec- 
retary and interpreter the youthful Pierre Dupon- 
ceau, afterward so.famous as a lawyer, and still 
more famous as a philologist. 

One day on shipboard this gay young French- 
man laid a wager that he would kiss the first 
Yankee girl he should meet on landing. And so 
as they came ashore at Portsmouth on a frosty 
December day, he gravely stepped up to a pretty 
New Hampshire maiden who was passing by, and 
told her that before leaving his native land to fight 
for American freedom, he had taken a vow to ask, 
in earnest of victory, a kiss from the first lady he 
should meet. 

The prayer of chivalry found favor in the eyes 
of the fair Puritan, and the token of success was 
granted. 

At Boston John Hancock furnished the party 
with sleighs, drivers, and saddle horses for the 
inland journey of more than four hundred miles 
to York. During this cheerful journey, which it 
took three weeks to perform, Steuben’s heart was 
warmed toward his new country by the reminis- 
cences of the Seven Years’ War which he frequently 
encountered. The name of Frederick was every- 
where deservedly popular in America, and his 
familiar features decorated the sign-board of many 
a wayside inn, while on the coffee-room walls 
hung quaint prints with doggerel verses commem- 
orating Rossbach and Leuthen along with Louis- 
burg and Quebec. 

On arriving at York the German general was 
received by Congress with distinguished honors ; 
and this time the confidence given to a trained 
European soldier turned out to be well deserved. 
Throughout the war Steuben proved no less faithful 
than capable. 

He came to feel a genuine love for his adopted 
country, and after the war was over, retiring to 
the romantic woodland near Oriskany, where so 
many families of German lineage were already 
settled, and where the State of New York pre- 
sented him with a farm of sixteen thousand acres 
in acknowledgment of his services, he lived the 
quiet life of a country gentleman until his death 
in 1794. A little village some twelve miles north 
of the site of old Fort Stanwix still bears his 
name and marks the position of his estate. 

In offering his services to Congress as a volun- 
teer, Steuben asked neither for rank nor for pay 





| beyond the reimbursement of his actual expenses. | 


He repaired at once to Valley Forge, where | 
Washington was not slow in recognizing his 
ability ; nor was Steuben, on the other hand, at a | 
loss to perceive, in the ragged and motley army 
which he passed in review, the existence of sol- 
dierly qualities which needed nothing so much as 
training. 

Disregarding the English prejudice which looked 


| upon the drilling of soldiers as work fit only for 
| sergeants, he took musket in hand and showed what 


was to be done. Alert and untiring, he worked 
from morning till night in showing the men how 
to advance, retreat, or change front without falling 
into disorder,—how to perform, in short, all the | 
rapid and accurate movements for which the | 
Prussian army had become so famous. 

It was like a new revelation to the American 
troops. Generals, colonels, and captains were 
fired by the contagion of his example and his 
tremendous enthusiasm, and for several months 
the camp was converted into a huge training- 
school in which masters and pupils worked with 
incessant and furious energy. 

Steuben was struck with the quickness with 


| which the common soldiers learned their lessons. 


He had a harmlessly choleric temper, which was 
part of his overflowing vigor, and sometimes when 
drilling an awkward squad he would exhaust his 
stock of French and German oaths, and shout for 
his aide to come and curse the blockheads in 
English. 

“Viens mon ami, Walker,’ he would 
‘*Viens mon bon ami. Sacre-bleu—de gaucherie of 
dese badauts. Je ne puis plus; I can curse dem no 
more !”” 

Yet in an incredibly short time, as he afterwards 
wrote, these awkward fellows had acquired a 
military air, had learned how to carry their arms, 
and knew how to forin in column, deploy, and 


Say 5 











DRILLING 


AY 


execute manceuvres with precision. In May, 1778, 
after three months of such work, Steuben was 
appointed inspector-general of the army, with the 
rank and pay of major-general. 

The reforms which he introduced were so far- 
reaching that after a year they were said to have 
saved more than eight hundred thousand French 
livres to the United States. No accounts had been 
kept of arms and accoutrements, and owing to the 
careless good-nature which allowed every recruit 
to carry home his musket as a keepsake, there 
had been a loss of from five to eight thousand 
muskets annually. During the first year of 
Steuben’s inspectorship less than twenty muskets 
were lost. 

Half of the arms at Valley Forge were found 
by Steuben without bayonets. The American 
soldier had no faith in this weapon, because he 
did not know how to use it; when he did not 
throw it away, he adapted it to culinary purposes, 
holding on its point the beef which he roasted 
before his camp-fire. Yet in little more than a 
year after Steuben’s arrival we see an American 
column, without firing a gun, storm the works at 
Stony Point in one of the most spirited bayonet 
charges known to history. 

Besides all this, it was Steuben who first taught 
the American army to understand the value of an 
efficient staff. It was then thought to be partly 
for the want of such a staff that Washington had 
lost the battle of Brandywine; but before the end 
of the war he. had become provided with a staff 
that Frederick need not have despised. 

While busy with all these laborious reforms, the 
good baron found time to prepare a new code of 
discipline and tactics, based on Prussian experi- 
ences, but adapted to the peculiar conditions of 
American warfare; and this excellent manual 
held its place long after the death of its author, as 
the ‘‘Blue Book”’ of our army. 

In this adaptation of means to ends, Steuben 
proved himself to be no martinet, but a thorough 
military scholar; he was able not only to teach, 
but to learn. And in the art of warfare there was | 
one lesson which Europe now learned from | 
America. In woodland fights with the Indians, 
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it had been found desirable to act in loose columns, 
| which could easily separate to fall behind trees 
| and reunite at brief notice; and in this way there 


had been developed a kind of light infantry 
peculiar to America, and especially adapted for 
skirmishing. It was light infantry of this sort 
that, in the hands of Arnold and Morgan, had 
twice won the day in the Saratoga campaign. 

Reduced into scientific shape by Steuben, applied 
to European warfare by Frederick, and absorbed, 
with all the other military knowledge of the age, 
by Napoleon, these light infantry tactics have 
come to play a great part on all the European 
battlefields of the nineteenth century. 

JOHN FISKE. 
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For the Companion. 


A LITTLE ANTWERP MONKEY. 


I have always liked monkeys, and had been 
very sorry that it was really impossible to stay 
more than two minutes in any monkey home or 
resort I ever stumbled upon, so I was delighted to 
go into the great monkey-house in the Antwerp 
Zoo, by some persons regarded as the finest in 
Europe, and find it, with its marble floors and 
glass-fronted cages, clean and sweet-smelling as 
the most fastidious could desire. 

We stopped some time in front of the large 
airy room which had been set aside for bedroom 
and parlor for Monsieur and Madame Chimpanzee, 
a low partition separating the two rooms. The 
happy pair had just been presented with a new set 
of furniture, and monsieur was very much out of 
temper because so many people had come to see 
how they liked it. Madame, his wife, was very 
busy shaking out the rugs, dusting the chairs, 
putting on the table-cloth, tidying up generally, 
and the children clustered in front of the cage 
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were laughing with delight, but her liusband sat 
in an ill-tempered bunch until at last, his feelings 
being too much for him, he swooped upon his 
wife, picked her up in his arms, carried her into the 
bedroom, put her into the little French bedstead, 
shook her well when she struggled and objected, 
and slapped her severely, I grieve to say, covered 
her up, neck and nose, with a sheet, tucking her 
in so that not even her tail could be seen, and then 
sat down with his back to the audience in a most 
suggestive way. 

Then we passed on to the large central, many- 
sided cage, where hosts of little monkeys were 
disporting themselves. 

They were sociable little people. Not content 
with chattering to their friends in the same en- 
closure, they nodded and grinned through the 
glasses to their neighbors on both sides. 

But one small monkey, a bright-eyed little 
fellow, sat on his haunches, chin in hand, quite 
apart from the others, searching the crowd anx- 
iously with his tiny black eyes. 

While I watched him, an attendant came up 
and asked in fair though labored English, ‘if 
madame saw that little monkey,” and when I 
replied in the affirmative, he continued, “If 
madame would watch but a moment more, she 
would be able to amuse herself much. 

“It is now the time,” he went on, looking up at 
the clock, “for the friend, that he come—ah, he 
now approaches.” 

As he spoke, the monkey suddenly sprang up, 
curled his tai! and one little black hand round a 
bar where the glass had been lowered, and began 
to wave the other small morsel of a hand in the 
air, throwing kisses with it, bobbing his head, and 
acting as if mad with joy. 

Through the crowd came a little curly-headed 
Flemish boy, cap in hand, school-books under 
arm, showing all his pretty white teeth as he 
laughed and nodded quite as happily as the 


monkey. 


Up he came to the cage, and between the bars 
went out two little brown arms, drawing bim 
close enough for his tiny furry friend to clasp him 
about the neck, pat his cheeks, smooth his hair, 
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arrange his collar and necktie, and kiss him again 
and again. 

At last when the first transport of joy was over, 
the boy put his books down on the floor, and sub- 
mitted himself to an examination conducted with 
wonderful rapidity and exactness. Each pocket in 
turn was rifled, its contents noted, first the boy's 
nose, then the monkey’s, wiped with a small cotton 
handkerchief which the monkey then carefully 
folded and returned to its owner’s pocket. 

A piece of lead-pencil next occasioned much 
rejoicing, and was stowed away in a capacious 
cheek while the search went on uninterrupted. At 
last a small cracker was drawn from one pocket, a 
nut from the other, and called forth wild demon- 
strations of delight and gratitude. 

The books were now in turn submitted for his 
inspection, and the monkey examined each one, 
turning the leaves with marvellous rapidity and 
yet not seeming to miss one page, handing each 
one back, held upright that it might slip safely 
between the bars as soon as the last leaf had been 
turned. 


The last one the boy handed in was a small 
blank-book, which he went through carefully, 
turning the leaves back and forth till he had 
selected a special one, which he then tore out, so 
carefully that the rest of the book was uninjured. 
Seating himself on a crossbar, he spread the 
sheet out on the cover of the book, took the pencil 
from his mouth and began to scribble industri- 
ously, looking up now and again, for the smile 
and nod of approval which never failed to greet 
him. 

At last, when the sheet was quite covered with 
pencil-marks, he polished the pencil on his little 
furry arm, restored it to its owner’s pocket, 
handed back the book, rolled his piece of paper 
into a hard, round ball, patted and pressed it with 
both hands, slipped down from his perch, and 
hurried off to conceal it in the hiding-place which 
had received his other treasures. This time he 
came back with a dejected air, which I understood 
when I saw the boy gather up his possessions,— 
the hour of parting was evidently drawing near. 

Again the little arms clasped the beloved friend, 
the small wrinkled cheek was pressed against his, 
the skinny little black hands caressed him with 
passionate, pathetic tenderness. In all but words, 
the little dumb creature pleaded for longer happi- 
ness, and the boy, I was delighted to see, seemed 
quite as loath as the monkey to say good-by. 
Finally, after stroking the small head and shaking 
the little hands again and again the boy turned 
away, only to be recalled by a queer cry for one 
more embrace. 

Then the monkey seemed to accept the inevita- 
ble, and as the boy left him, scrambled rapidly 
to a high cross-bar where he could look over the 
heads of the crowd after his retreating figure, and 
throw kisses which the boy constantly turned and 
acknowledged. At last, when he could no longer 
be seen, the monkey squatted dejectedly on the 
perch, chin in hand, the back of the other hand in 
constant requisition to wipe real tears from his 
eyes. 

‘What a dear little monkey, and what a very 
pretty sight. Does this happen often?” I asked 
of the attendant, who had invited my attention to 
this scene. 

‘‘Each day, madame. If madame were to come 
at all times of the year at this hour, she would see 
always the same thing, the very same thing.” 

“How did the monkey learn all these little 
ways >” 

“From his intimate, madame. Until two years 
he was but like all other of the monkeys. It was 
then this boy did begin to be friends with him, to 
teach him gentleness, to rebuke him of all rude- 
ness, to treat him as if he had been another boy,— 
not with the persecution that many do show to the 
raged and helpless. Many have since that time 
tried to be more kind and good with these prisoned 
things, and the temper of all the monkeys in this 
cage has grown more amiable in result.” 

‘Did you see him teach the monkeys these 
pretty tricks ?”’ 

‘No, madaine, we did first perceive it when we 
found this monkey would no more eat on Sundays. 
Paul is a boy of aschool near by, and goes always 
through the gardens at this hour. On Saturdays, 
after he knew that he had won the love of this 
beast he did come also, but on Sundays it was not 
permitted, and then would the lonely one cry and 
cry like one little child. 

“Then a kind man who heard the story was so 
pleased that he got for the boy a pass that he could 
come also on Sunday. At one time Paul fell ill, 
and when he came not, the monkey also fell so ill 
that we were forced to take him to the house of 
the boy that his life might be saved. He was then 
so weak that he could no longer swallow, but when 
he had looked upon the boy, his spirit came to him 
once more that he could both eat and drink. 

“We permitted, with the leave of our chiefs, 
that he remained at the home of the boy till both 
were again well. The father of the child would 
give much money that his son might own the 
monkey, but their love one for the other makes so 
much of pleasure for the many people that do 
come here, that no money would be great enough 
for us to part ourselves from him.” 

I turned to take a farewell look at the affection- 
ate little caricature of humanity. He sat cross- 


| legged on the floor of the cage, his pencil-marked 


sheet of paper spread out before him, studying it 
gravely while lhe smoothed out each crease and 
wrinkle with his tiny brown hands. 
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*‘Good-by, little creature,” I said, half-aloud, 
“IT shall not see you again forever; the gallant 
steamer that is to bear me back to dear America 
and my own yellow-haired, blue-eyed monkeys, is 
even now in port; I shall see your joy at the sight 
of your friend no more, but you will be often in 
my thoughts when I have crossed the deep seas,- 
Flemish boy and little Antwerp monkey !” 


Kate WoopsBrIDGE MICHAELIs. 
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MAKE YOUR MARK. 


In whatever path you go, 
In whatever place you stand, 
Moving swift or moving slow, 
With a firm and honest hand, 
Make your mark. 
—David Barker. 
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For the Companion. 


WITH OLD DOCTOR DIGGS. 


Bump — bump—bump—bump—bum-m-m-m-m-m-m- 
m-m—ump ! 

This low, prolonged sound seemed to proceed from 
a little swamp full of second-growth hazel, fir and 
hemlock along the lower side of an old pasture, and 
about a hundred yards distant from where, gun in 
hand, I was sitting on a rock out in the open land. 

I knew next to nothing of shooting, or of natural 
history then, being but a boy of fourteen. Moreover, 
this was the first week of my very first visit to the 
country. I had been told the previous day by my 
paternal Uncle Ephraim, at whose farm-house I was 
visiting, that this low, booming noise was made by a 
cock partridge “drumming” on a log. 

A tramp of three or four miles over hills, through 
woods and across rough pastures had so tired me out, 
that I had sat down on that rock discouraged and 
determined to give up “gunning,” for this was my 
third day of wholly unsuccessful hunting. 

But the drumming of the partridge, so near at 
hand, brought me to my feet. There were no game 
laws in those days, for this was thirty years ago; and 
after a glance at the ‘‘cap” of my percussion-lock 
gun, I moved stealthily down toward the border of 
the swamp. 

As I drew near, the same low bump—bump, issuing 
again from the thicket, directed my steps as I stole 
through the bushes. I had come close to the very 
clump of little firs where it seemed to be, and began 
pushing aside the boughs with a cautious hand, 
when with an odd, dry chuckle, the queerest, quaint- 
est little old man I had ever seen or dreamed of 
stepped suddenly out, and made a grab for my collar. 

‘*Boy, what are you doing here?” he said. 

I had read of elves and goblins of the wood and 
stream. I think that my first thought was, that this 
was one of them,—that I had in some way intruded 
on his domain. 

“T was only trying to shoot a partridge,” I stam- 
mered and backed off in some haste. The queer little 
figure wore an ©)¢ snuff-colored suit of clothes, much 
the worse for wear. His hair was as rusty-colored as 
his coat, and hung in a roll on his shoulders. He was 
crooked, shrivelled and brown, but his eyes were 
bright and black. He seemed to be chewing some- 
thing, and he peered at me from beneath a great cap | 
of shaggy black fur, with what I deemed a very 
uncanny expression. 

“Was it your partridge?” I faltered. 

The queer old fellow chuckled again, then suddenly 
inflating his cheeks, and striking his half-closed, | 
claw-like hands against the outer sides of his legs, he | 
emitted a sound, identical with the ‘“‘bump—bump” 
which I had just heard in the thicket. Then noting | 
my look of amazement, he chuckled as before. } 

“Why, was that you—‘drumming’?” I exclaimed. | 

“A great hunter you are, boy,” the strange old | 
man remarked. ‘Where do you belong?” 

I gave a brief account of myself, and by chance 
included the fact that my father was a physician. 
The little old man heard me through, gave a short 
snort as of disapproval or contempt. 

“A mineral doctor! a mineral doctor!” he growled, 
then surveyed me with a severe glance, which, how- 
ever, soon gave place to 
a queer expression as 
if his eyes were looking 
into my very substance. 
“And you’ll be another, 
another mineral doc- 
tor,” he suddenly ad- 
ded. “As if one in the 
family wasn’t enough 
to poison the human 
race with calomel and 
mercury!” 

I ventured to say,— 
what was true at that 
time,—that I had no 
idea of being a ‘‘doc- 
tor.” 

“But I can see it in 
ye,” the old fellow per- 
sisted. ‘It’s in ye. 


You'll be one, and be like all the rest of the tribe. ' 


You will never any of ye larn that roots and herbs 
are the only fit medicines to be put into the human 
body.” 

He gave another short snort, and seemed about to 
move off into the swamp, but turned and said, “Boy, 
you come along with me.” 

I hesitated, but something in the old man impressed 


me as being not wholly unkind, and, rather shame- | 


facedly, I followed him through the swamp till we 
emerged upon a wide slough. Here lay two bulky 
packages of large, thick, freshly-dug roots. The old 
man took up one. 

“You may carry the other,” said he. I availed 
myself of the permission, whereupon he led the way 
out of the swamp, and turned northward across the 
pasture, and through several belts of woodland. The 
root pack which I was carrying, weighed twelve or 
fifteen pounds. 

“Beaver lily root,” the old man at length conde- 
scended to tell me. ‘Good for canker, good for a 
dozen different complaints. Remember that now 
when vou get to doctoring folks.” 


” 


| length by tenin 
| breadth, some- 
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He then began to inquire in a general way what 
my father gave as medicine for this and that disease, 
to all of which questions I must have given very 
meagre replies, for I knew little or nothing of either 
diseases or their remedies. I recollect that he inquired 
if 1 had ever seen a leg amputated or an arm, and if 
I had ever been in the hospitals of my native city. 

After going on through pasture and woodland for 
half a mile, we came out into a little open plat at the 
foot of a crag where grew three or four enormous 
white-ash trees. Here stood a pigmy log-hut roofed 
with spruce and white-birch bark, not more than 
seven feet high at the gable, and perhaps ten by 
twelve feet on the ground. The windows consisted 
simply of two small panes of glass, one on the front, 
the other in the east end of the diminutive mansion. 

The door, not over five feet in height, was of rough 
boards with leather hinges and a wooden latch and 
button. But about it, and placed at intervals in the 
open plat were rude tables made of stakes and poles, 
some of them 
thirty feet in 


what resem- 
bling the flakes 
for curing fish, 
which I had 
seen at fishing 
hamlets along 
the coast. 

Toward one 
of these the old 
man made his 
way. 

“Fetch your 
pack of. roots 
here,” he direc- 
ted me; “we 
will spread it to 
dry.” He then 
went on to in- 
form me, that 
later in the sea- 
son when thoroughwort, pennyroyal and the mints 
were in blossom, he would have all these tables or 
flakes covered with drying herbs. 

“That’s where I live,” he said, at length, pointing 
to the log-hut. “Big house, isn’t it? bigger I suppose | 
than your father lives in!” and he chuckled again. 
“You never saw a hermit, did ye, boy; but you’ve 
read about them. D’ye think you would know a 
hermit if you saw one?” 

He turned the button of the hut, entered and was | 
lost to sight for a minute, then came to the door and 

. 7 js xa | 
said, ‘*‘Walk in, boy. . | 

The place smelled strongly of herbs, dry bundles of 
which hung from the low roof and lay on rude | 
shelves against the walls. In fact, the little house | 
seemed more than half full of roots and herbs. | 
There was a small box stove in one corner, also an 
old basket-bottomed chair, and a sort of narrow) 
pallet bed covered with an ox-hide, the hair of which | 
had been nearly worn off by long use. ‘D’ye think 
this looks like a hermit’s house?” the old man asked 
me. 

I replied that I did, whereat he chuckled again. 

My eyes roved about the little den with a boy’s 
curiosity. I saw no signs of any cooking utensils, 
and fell to wondering what the queer old man ate, or 
if he ever ate anything, save to chew roots. He evi- 
dently divined my thoughts, for he soon exclaimed, 
‘‘Boy, you’re hungry. You can go now.” I started 
to avail myself of the permission, and bade my odd 
host good afternoon. But he called after me, when I 
had proceeded a few rods. 

“Come and see me again, day after to-morrow, 
boy,” he said. I hardly knew whether it was an 
invitation or a command, but I said that I would 
come. 

The distance through the pastures and woods to 
my uncle’s farm was fully three miles. I found the 
family at the supper table, and was not loath to join 
them. As I ate, I entertained them with an account 
of the old “hermit,” and his trick of “drumming.” 

“Why, it must be ‘old Doctor Diggs’,’’ said Aunt 
Susan, ‘“‘who gathers roots and herbs.” 

They told me that nobody knew where he came 





from, originally, or what his real name was. ‘“‘Diggs” 
was a nickname. But he had lived alone in that 
little hut for more than twenty years. He seemed 
always to be wandering about in the woods, digging 
roots and collecting herbs which he was supposed to 
sell to a druggist in Portland, Maine. Among the 
more ignorant people he passed as a sort of wizard, 
for he appeared commonly to be muttering to himself 
and chewing roots. 

“T wonder at his taking you to his hut,” my aunt 
continued. ‘For he generally scares off boys that 
come there.” 

At about noon, the second day after, I presented 
myself at the old doctor’s small hut door. It was 
closed and buttoned. I knocked, and after a decent 
interval, knocked again and yet again. Plainly there 
was no one inside. I sat down under one of the great 
ash-trees to wait. Everything about the quaint little 
habitation was as quiet as solitude could make it. I 
sat for ten or fifteen minutes, when suddenly the old 
man spoke to me from far up the side of the crag, 
which overlooked the hut, amid the great rocks of 

| which I nowespied him. I suppose that he had been 


| descended to a pond bordered by a long, natural | 





there all the while, and wanted to prove me a little 
by seeing how I would behave if I came to the hut in 
liis absence. His first words were: 

““Boy, what are you doing there?” 

“Waiting for you, doctor,” I replied. 

‘“‘Humph,” he snorted, ‘‘who told you to call me 
‘doctor’ ?” 

“Nobody,” I said. “But I thought you were one.” 
I discovered afterward that it pleased him, though I 
believed him angry at the time, and did not venture 





to repeat the experiment for awhile. 

He clambered down from his perch on the crag, and | 
going inside the hut brought out an osier basket and 
an old tin bucket which he gave to me, while he kept | 
the basket, which contained a small package of some 
sort, in his own hands. 

“Come, boy,” he said, and started off without a | 
single word as to our destination. We went around | 
to the west of the crag, climbed a hill, and thence | 


| 
| 


meadow _ sur- | 
rounded on all | 
sides by forest. 

Here the old 
botanist paint. | 
ed out to me the 
dry stalks of | 
bone-set and 
snake-head, 
herbs which he 


annually gath- 
. . ! 
ered in their | 
| 

season. Then | 


passing on to! 
the side of a} 
steep mountain 

beyond, he| 
pointed out a} 
seam in the| 
rocks where 

there were 

some beautiful 

crystals of 

quartz as large | 
I wished to break out one of these | 
with a stone to carry home, but the old doctor cried | 
out, “Don’t mar ’em! don’t mar ’em!”’ so impatient- 

ly, that I desisted. 

**You are like all the rest, boy,” he muttered, as we 
wenton. ‘You want to smash things to pieces, and 
get possession of ‘em. But they are never so pretty 
as standing where nature put ’em, and there’s only 
one thing worth getting possession of,—that’s knowl- 
edge. | 

“What should you say, boy,” he continued, “if I 
was to show ye a mountain where there is plenty of 
silver in the rocks, lots and lots of it; or if I was to 
take ye to a brook, I know of, where tliere are pretty 
pieces of shining gold in the gravel down under the 
pebbles?” 

“T should say that I would gather it up as fast as I 
could,” was my reply. ‘I'd fill this pail full!” 

‘“Humph,” the old doctor snorted. “Just like all 
the rest! Just like all the rest!” 

**Won’t you show me where that is?” I inquired, 
with some eagerness. 

“Ne; no; perhaps, sometime,” he muttered. 
here’s something a good deal bet- 
ter than gold. Here is something 
that will ease pain; gold only 
causes pain.” on 

He had stopped, and was point- 
ing out to me some fresh, rank 
bush sprouts with reddish buds, 
which grew luxuriantly about the 
stumps of trees, the trunks of which 
lay prone on the ground, having 
been felled with an axe, apparent- 
ly, a number of years before. 
*“*Here’s balm o’ Gilead,” the old 
doctor continued, ‘“‘and now, boy, I 
want you to help me pick off these 
buds. They can be kept in spirit, 
and they are a sovereign balm for 
all bruises and lameness.” 

While explaining how he wanted 
the buds gathered, he told me that 
he had himself felled the old trees, 
three years previously, in order 
that these fresh sprouts might spring up from the | 
roots. The buds were now just swelling with the 
first impulse of spring, and exuded a peculiar fra- 
grant gum which stuck to our fingers most tenacious- 
ly as we broke them off. 

We were not more than two hours filling our bucket 
and basket, so abundant were the young sprouts, and | 
while yet the sun was two hours above the mountain, 
were on our way home. But I had brought along my 
gun, and the old doctor perceiving a shadow of dis- 
appointment on my face at having seen nothing to 
shoot, planned a little diversion for me in that line. 

“Did you ever see a quill pig, boy?” he asked me. 

I had never even heard of such an animal. 

“Have your gun ready then,” said he, and led the 
way along the side of the rocky ridge which bordered 
the pond and meadow for some distance among 
poplar and hemlock growth. At length he drew up 
at the foot of a high ledge, and sitting down behind 
a bush bade me do likewise. 

He then begun to make a most extraordinary 
sound,—a grating, sniffling noise ending up after 
every few moments with a short, harsh shriek. This 
performance he continued for some minutes, when I 
suddenly heard a scratching noise among the rocks 
above us, and immediately caught sight of a little 
black snout with small, round, fiery eyes, peeping 
down at us froma crevice in the ledge. 

“Shoot, boy, if you want to,” the old man said. I 
did so, and killed a good-sized Canada porcupine 
which we secured without difficulty. It was very fat, 
even so early in the season. 

“Do you feel better —- him?” the old doctor 
demanded. “He never did you any harm. But still 
you like to take his life. Like all the rest, like all the 
rest! You must have your bloody sport!” 

My fondness for shooting displeased the old man. 
He had often watched the ‘quill pigs,’’ he told me, 
on this rocky ridge by the pond, and listened to the 
notes they emitted when communicating one with 
another. 

I tried to carry my prize,—the first game, larger 


as one’s fist. 


“But 


| bread. 





| surprise. 


than a squirrel, which I had ever shot down at my 
uncle’s place,—but it was too heavy, for it weighed 
at least twenty-five pounds. On our way to the old 
doctor’s hermitage, he opened the little package 
which he had brought with him, and offered me a bit 
of dry bread,—the most singular bread that I ever 
tasted. It had a curious mucilaginous flavor, so 
strange that I was impelled to ask what it was made 
of. 

“Boy,” replied the old doctor, “eat what is set 
before ye, and ask no questions for conscience’ sake ;”” 


| but he presently informed me, that it was composed 


in part of “comfrey flour” from the root of the com- 
frey plant, I suppose. This was the only glimpse 
which I ever gained of the old man’s cookery. 

It was dark when I reached my uncle’s house, and 
it chanced that I was summoned home to the city on 
the following day. But in October of that year I again 
paid a visit to my uncle’s farm, and took an early 
opportunity to renew my acquaintance with the 
eccentric old root and herb gatherer. In spite of his 
brusque ways I was greatly attracted to him. 

It was a windy afternoon when I reached the hut. 
Of all kinds of weather the doctor most disliked 
wind, and would never go out in the woods on such 
days, so he had told me the previous spring. I was, 
therefore, sure to find him at home. As soon as I 
knocked I heard a rustle of dry herbs, a shuffling 
step, then the little door opened and the old man 
peered out, with a rather surly look on his wrinkled 
visage. It changed to a smile, however, when he 
recognized me. 

“Boy, you’ve come back!” he exclaimed. 
sent ye?” 

“Oh, I thought I would come up,” I replied. “If 
you are busy I’ll go away!” 

“Come in, boy.” He had been reading in a large 
book covered with green baize cloth, a botanical 
work, which he put away on a high shelf over the 
head of his bed. ‘“What’s your given name, boy?” 
he suddenly inquired. ‘I never asked ye when you 
was here last spring.” 

“James,”’ said I. 

“T’ll call ye James,” he said. 

“One of my shelves of roots tumbled down last 
night, and got mixed with the one below it,” he con- 
tinued. ‘We will sort them out.” 

As we worked at this task, the old doctor asked me 
all about the summer in the city, and how I had spent 
it. “Did ye bring your gun, this time?” he queried, 
at length. 

“Yes, and a fox-trap,” I replied. “I’ve set the trap 
two nights, but haven’t caught a fox yet.” 

The old man chuckled. ‘Ye never will,” he said. 
“They’re too cunning for ye. It takes a born hunter 
to trap red foxes. But if you will bring your fox- 
trap up here early to-morrow morning, I’ll show ye 
how to catch a fox, and hold the trap in your hands 
all the time you’re doing it!” 

This proposition astonished me, but 
agreed to it. I had a great deal of faith in the 
doctor. So TI rose at six o’clock the next morning, 
after some exciting dreams of trapping, and went up 
to the hermit’s hut with my trap and gun. Although 
it was scarcely light, the old man was astir, chewing 
industriously, either roots or bits of his wonderful 
He first examined my trap, then brought out 
a bottle of strong- 
scented oil, anise 
probably, with 
which he rubbed 
his own face and 
hands, and then 
mine. This he told 
me was to prevent 
the foxes from 
scenting us. 

“Leave your gun 
here, James, but 
take your trap,” he 
said, and led the 
way out through 
the woods into an 
old pasture seventy- 
five or a hundred 
rods from the little 
log-house. Here 
near the top of a 
small, bare hillock 
there were holes where mounds of yellow dirt had 
been dug out, one in particular, quite large, opening 
back beneath a boulder. 

“There’s a burrow in the side of that knoll,” 
remarked the old man. ‘Most always a fox or two 
in there at this time o’ day.” 

Near where we stood, and perhaps fifty yards from 
the holes, lay a large old pine log. As the surface of 
the ground was uneven, there were places where the 
log did not touch the ground. But the wind had 
lodged a great windrow of dry leaves from the 
woods above the pasture against the log, half-burying 
it where it lay. 

The doctor scraped away the leaves from the 
back of the log, at one of the places where a person 
could pass his arm under it, and then crouched down 
behind it. After rubbing more oil on his hands and 
on mine, he oiled the trap,—an ordinary steel fox- 
trap with sharp-toothed jaws,—and then set it. 

“Now, James, heap up a lot of leaves along the 
front of the log,” said the old doctor, in a whisper, 
“and cover me all over, too. Get a lot of leaves and 
pile over me, but save a little space to creep in here 
beside me yourself. Get leaves enough so that you 
can draw them over you.” 

I obeyed these instructions with great alacrity. 
There was an abundance of old leaves. When at 
length I had ensconced myself at his side and was 
covered in, the old doctor startled me with a sudden, 
sharp bark and snarl! 

“Sh!” he muttered, for I had given a jump of 
“Sh! I’m calling them,” and “barked” 
again several times. Presently I was electrified at 
hearing an answering bark at the burrow,—a sharp, 
short vulpine note! 

Again the old doctor uttered his call, and a few 
moments after we heard the rustle of a fox’s feet in 
the dry leaves. My old naturalist friend now changed 
his note and began squeaking like a mouse, and so 
naturally that I could have imagined a whole nest of 
them was at my side. His face was down at the open 
space under the log. An instant later we heard the 
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fox digging through the dry leaves on the upper side | 
of the log, to capture the supposed mice! 

The old doctor was holding the trap set and ready | 
under the log, and the fox’s eager paws had no 
sooner scratched away the leaves than one of them 
was thrust upon the trencher, when snap/ and 
presto! there followed a yelp, a snarl, and then such 
a struggle among the dry leaves on that side as sent 
a cloud of them into the air! 

I jumped to my feet, and saw a good-sized red dog- 
fox, hard and fast in the trap, held down on the 
other side of the log by the chain which passed under 
it, and up into the doctor’s hands. 

‘‘Didn’t I tell ye the truth, James?” said he. 


Chilblains and Frost-Bites are quickly cured by | 
| Fowler’s Chilblain Cure. Sold by Druggists or sent by 
mail for 25c. R. P. FOWLER, Waterloo, Ia. (Adv. 
—> - —_ 

**Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is effective for cleansing the teeth. It has no 
equal, and is used and recommended by many dentists. 
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We drew our unwilling captive down to the log-hut 


where, to please me, I suppose, the old doctor assisted | 


to make a pen of stakes in which the fox was kept 
for a while. He escaped at length, or else, as I fancy, 
the old man set him at liberty, for he was. very averse 
to taking the life of wild creatures. 

In July and August of the next season, I spent 
several weeks at Uncle Ephraim’s place. Having some | 
symptoms of lung trouble, I was encouraged to go 
into the country as often as I pleased. I accompanied 
the old doctor on many of his herb-collecting trips. 


One day we cut two enormous bundles of boneset 


or thoroughwort, at the natural meadow near which 
we passed on our trip after the balm o’ Gilead buds. 
On another occasion, we went there by moonlight to | 
cut snake-head in blossom. The old doctor had a 
superstitious fancy that the herb was more potent if 
it were gathered when the ‘“‘moon was on it.” 

On the farther side of the meadow there were some 
large, wild black-cherry trees, the fruit of which was | 
very sweet and palatable. We gathered a quantity 
of these black-cherries to put in spirit, and make 
“black-cherry rum,” used in various enteri« *‘seases. 
In October we went there again to get the inner bark 
of the cherry-tree to be used as a tonic medicine. 

By this time the weather had become so cold that 
“anchor ice” formed at night. As we were carrying 
our bundles of bark along the muddy bank of the 
sluggish stream near where it left the pond, the 
doctor suddenly stopped and examined certain marks 
on the black, soft mud attentively for some moments. 

“James,” he said, at length, “if you will put 
down your bundle and cut a pole with a hook to it, I 
will pull a short-legged horse out of this mud that 
will carry you on his back!” 

This was an astonishing announcement, as the old 
herbalist no doubt intended that it should be. I 
cut a stout white-maple pole, and at the butt end of 
it left the short stump of a limb for a hook. 

Having sharpened and trimmed this to suit himself, 
the doctor began prodding in the mud with it, and at 
length, at a depth of three or four feet, hooked to 
some hard object which at once gave proof that it 
was alive by squirming vigorously, and working its 
way sturdily through the muck. 

“Bear a hand, James!” the 
tugging at the pole. ‘Bear a hand, or the horse will 
run away!” I did so, though somewhat frightened 
to feel the strength which the creature in the mud 
was putting forth. After much effort we finall) 
pulled out a huge mud-turtle. The old chap hissed 
and snapped his mouth at us in great displeasure; he 
had housed himself comfortably away for his winter 
sleep, and did not relish being dragged up into the 
cold world again. 

‘‘But that’s no horse,”’ I remonstrated. 

“Step on his back, James!” the old doctor ex- 
claimed, with a chuckle. “Step right onto his shell. 
He will carry you.” 

After some hesitation I did so. The old gentleman 
then gave the reptile a prod with the pole, when the 
sturdy creature waddled away with apparent ease, 
and would have taken me into the stream with him 
had I not hastily dismounted. 

“He will pass muster for a short-legged horse, 
won’t he, James?” cried Dr. Diggs, in great glee. 

What he had told me about the brook and the 
mountain where there was gold and silver, had run 
in my mind a good deal, and more than once I had 
ventured to ask him about it. The question seemed 
always to displease him, for he replied rather impa- 
tiently, “Oh, I’ll tell ye, I’ll tell ye sometime.” 

But when I took leave of him that autumn, he 
asked me to write a letter tu him once a month 
during the winter. I complied, and received two 
letters from him,—long, interesting letters I thought 
them. My father, who also read them, said that the 
language indicated a person of good early educa- 
tion. 

I did not hear from himin February. But in March 
there came a letter from Uncle Ephraim, saying that 
“old Doctor Diggs” had been found dead in his little 
log-hut in the woods. He was believed to have died 
of pneumonia, all alone. Inclosed with Uncle 
Ephraim’s letter was a crumpled envelope with my 
name feebly written on it, in the old doctor’s hand 
writing. 

This envelope had been found on the floor of the 
hut beside the little pallet bed. Inside it was a scrap 
of paper on which a rude map seemed to have been 
hastily and feebly drawn. Upon it I was able to 


make out the pond and ‘‘boneset meadow,” and | 


several other ponds, streams and mountains. 

On what seemed to be the side of one of these 
latter there was a cross, thus +, and on one of the 
lines which we supposed represented streams or 
brooks, there was another similar mark. We con- 
cluded that, feeling himself death-stricken, the old 
doctor had attempted to redeem his promise, to tell 
me ‘‘sometime,” where he had discovered the pre- 
cious metals. 

I may add that I have on two occasions made 
search, with such assistance as the rude map affords, 
but have not been able, thus far, to make any valn- 
able discoveries. Yet I cannot help believing that 
the old doctor possessed some secret of this kind. 


JAMES EASTMAN, M. D. 
——_+or- -——- 


PUZZLED. 
“Mamma,” 
long time at a dress-maker’s wire dummy, “was that 
& real live lady once?” 
“I suppose so,” 
mind on something else. 
The child relapsed into thought for five minutes, 


and then asked, ‘‘“Mamma, how did they get the meat 
off her skelepum?” 


old man shouted, | 


said a little girl, after looking for a 


replied the mother, carelessly, her | 
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“JOHN BROWN’S BODY.” 

In the song “John Brown’s Body” we have an 
example of a melody anda set of words which seem 
never to have been written or composed by anybody. 
It isa genuine ‘‘folk-song,” growing out of a wide- 
spread sentiment, as many old folk-songs have done, 
which far more closely respond to the musical wants 
of the common people than any carefully prepared 
and cleverly composed song could be. In the case of 
this song, however, its recent origin and almost in- 
stant growth into common use give us an opportunity 
to trace its beginnings and development in a way 
which is impossible with older songs. 


The tune of “John Brown’s Body” had its origin | 
before the words that are now known or remembered | 
in connection with it. It was sung before the War of | 
the Rebellion, as long ago, at least, as 1856, to words 
which do not now remain in use, at certain New 
England camp-meetings and revival services. 

Two members of the Boston militia company 
called the ‘‘Tigers,” happening to be at a camp- 
meeting ina small town in New Hampshire, heard 
the song sung to religious words, and remembered 
the air. The name of one of these men was Puring- 
ton, and of the other John Brown. 

Not long after this the war broke out, and the 
“Tigers” were made a part of the Twelfth Massachu- 
setts Regiment of Volunteers, which rendezvoused 
at Fort Warren, in Boston Harbor. Here the two 
men already named, Purington and Brown, formed, 
with two others, named Edgerly and Greenleaf, a 
quartette, and the quartette sang, among its other 
songs, all sorts of words of their own “getting up” 
to this tune. 

John Brown was a good-natured Scotchman, and 
the members of the quartette say they sang “John 
Brown this and John Brown that’’ to the tune, until, 
by an almost unconscious change, the hero of them 
was changed from John Brown, of the “Tigers,” to 
John Brown, of Harper’s Ferry, and the grand and 
simple verse came into existence : 


“J ohn Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the ground 
But bis soul is marching on.” 


Before this time the masses of the North had not 
been in exact sympathy with the purposes of John 
Brown, but the excitement of the early days of the 
war called out a sentiment which these words exact- 
ly fitted. Whenever the soldier quartette were in 
Boston they were called upon to sing this song. The 
Twelfth Regiment took it up. Samuel C. Perkins, of 
Brockton, a member of Maitland’s Band, which was 
stationed with the regiment at Fort Warren, wrote 
down the air while a soldier whistled it. Then the 
band played it every day. 

When Edward Everett formally presented the set 
of colors of the Twelfth Regiment on Boston Com- 
mon, the speech of acceptance being made by Colonel | 
Fletcher Webster of the regiment, the tune was | 

layed, and the multitude fairly went wild over it. 

he band played the tune going up State Street in | 
June, 1861, and the soldiers sang it as they marched 
along. The crowd along the sidewalk took up the | 
air and joined in the chorus, 


“Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
His soul is marching on!” 


Soon after the regiment rey | it in marching 
through New York on the way to Baltimore, with the 
same effect. It spread at once through the army and 
throughout the country, and became the anthem of 
the Union. | 
In December, 1861, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe wrote 
for the air the words beginning, | 
*“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord,” | 
which was called “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” | 
which soon became immensely popular, but never 
we in common use the old simple words. | 
his is the story of the origin of “John Brown’s 
Body” as told by the members of the band and the 
regiment with whom it had its use asa popular song. 


er — 
A YOUNG AMERICAN. 


A good way to learn to love any country is to be 
born init. At any rate, children born in America, 
no matter what their foreign parentage, are usually 
decided little Americans. They soon get “digested 
into” American life, as Wendell Phillips used to 
phrase it—which is the best possible thing for all 
parties concerned. 


The editor of Our Youth says he was one day 
seated in the barber’s chair, while the knight of the 
scissors was waving his weapons over his head, when 
a little boy came into the room. 

The barber spoke to the lad in German; the boy 
answered in English, whereupon the man said, “TI 
haf to lick that little poy to make him shpeak Cher- 
man. I shpeak to him in Cherman, und he efery 
time dalks English. De oder day he wouldn’t dake 
his dinner to schgool in a Cherman paper, und he 
makes his moder puy him the New York Sun for two 
cents to made a kite mid, ven he could have a Cher- 
man paper for nodings.” 

That sturdy little American-German boy taught us | 
a lesson—that though to-day we may have Germans, 
Irish, Swedes, Italians upon our shores, to-morrow 
their children will all be Americans. 
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JANE AND THE GRIZZLY. | 
“When a lady’s in the case, 

You know all other things give place,” | 
remarked the poet Gay a long time ago. In the fol- | 
lowing adventure the “lady in the case” does not de- 
serve all the credit, but it is certain that the man 
would have lost his victory, and his life, too, without 
her. A hardy settler in the “Wild West,” known as 
Bob Wilson, “holed” a large grizzly bear one day, | 
and failing to dislodge him, went home after his | 
daughter Jane, who was a capital shot with the Win- | 
chester rifle. In the affair that followed, the brave | 
hunter discounted Putnam’s famous exploit, but Jane | 
proved to be a worthy child of sucha father. The 
Cincinnati Enquirer tells the story : 

Together they returned to the den, and tried to 
persuade the bear to come out; but the grizzly still 
refused. This made Bob more adventurous than 
ever. He cut a long pole, tied a rope to his foot, and, 
taking his revolver and hunting-knife, crawled into 
the huge passage way, determined to find the bear at 
all events. 

The sight of the man enraged the animal, and it 
rushed toward him. Fortunately for Bob, he watched 
his opportunity, and skilfully avoided meeting the 
bear face to face, but both man and bear became 
wedged together, so that neither could do the other 
much bodily harm. Bob was pressed so tightly as to 
be almost squeezed in pieces. The bear was endeay- 


| trope, Violet and Lavender,—put up in ornamental 


| commission. 
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oring to seize Bob with its monstrous jaws, and Bob 
was trying to get his knife ready for action. 

Jane was equal to the emergency. She fired into 
the bear’s throat, and a minute later he dashed out 
of the opening to catch her; but being fleet, and the 
bear blinded by the shot, she succeeded in escaping 
to a place of safety. In her flight she was compelled 
to drop her rifle, and had nothing to defend herself 
with. 

The bear rushed back to its den to fall upon her 
father. Jane was struck with horror, expecting her 
father would meet with an awful doom. Fortunately, 
the old hunter, just in the moment of time, discov- 
ered a narrow opening between the rocks in the side 
of the den into which he could go beyond reach of 
the animal, it being too small an aperture for the 
latter to enter. Here he fought the bear with his 
knife, having lost his revolver early in the struggle, 
while the young woman would go near and shout at 
the bear, and then retreat, and be out of the reach 
of his fury when he charged after her. 

In this way the grizzly was finally killed, after be- 


ing shot no less than ten times by the young lady, | 


and Wilson came out of the den all right, with the 
exception of wearing deep scars in several places. 

The narrator, who saw the skin of the bear, says 
it was the largest one he ever measured—and he has 
measured a great many. The heroic bravery of the 
young lady who killed the animal and rescued her 
father is to be highly commended, as showing the 
great bravery of an American woman on the fron- 
tier. 

—— +~o — 
USE OF THE BEAVER'S TAIL. 

It is acommon belief that the beaver uses its tail 
as a trowel to plaster the mud on the walls of its 
house and dam. Captain Hardy studied the habits 
of the animal in Nova Scotia some time ago, and 
came to the conclusion that this opinion was not well 
founded. 


The vulgar opinion that the broad tailof the beaver 
was used to plaster down the mud in its work, has 
long since been pronounced erroneous. Its real use 
is evidently to counterpoise, by an action against the 
water in an upward direciion, the tendency to sink, 
head-foremost, when propelling itself through the 
water by its powerful and webbed hind feet, and at 
the same time supporting the load of mud or stones 
in its forepaws under the chin. 

Our Indians laughed at the idea of the trowel 
story. That, and the assertion that the tail is like- 
wise used as a vehicle for materials, may be consid- 
ered as exploded notions. 

-_ +o — 

“MAMMA,” asked Flossie, “did that gentleman 
say I got my eyes from you?” ‘Yes, dear.” “And 
did you really use to have four eyes, mamma?” 





The Throat.—* Brown's Bronchial Troches” relieve 
all Throat troubles. and are not injurious. Sold every- 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. 

+> . 

“In a most aggravating case of Itching Piles I 
found instant relief by a single application of BURNETT'S 
KALLISTON. 
bottle.” FRED. MILLS, 116 
Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or sent, 
express paid, on receipt of $1.2, by J. BURNETT & 
Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 








END to E. T. PARKER, Bethlehem, Pa., for 
acopy ofhis Monthly Priced-List of Postage Stamps. 


DYSPEPSIA AND SICKHEADACHE 
Can be cured. Constipation, and other complaints, is the 
result of imperZect digestion. 
to_ any address for 50 cents. . J. H. JOHNSON, 
LEBANON, MADISON CO., NEW YORK. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS! 


Our new illustrated catalogue of Roses and other 
choice plants for 1889 mailed free to all applicants, 
Address GEO. THOMPSON & SONS, 261 
West Jefferson Street, Louisville, Ky. 








THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 
: IS THE 


“ Anchor” 
Stone 
Building 
Blocks, 


real stone, 
.. three colors. 


Apply for Descriptive Catalogue, sent post-free, to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
310 Broadway, New York. 


YOUR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


now begin to occupy thoughts and fingers. 

Perhaps you are planning to make a plush case for 
holding neckties, a quilted satin sachet for gloves, an 
embroidered bag for handkerchiefs; you plan for a 
mat of wadded cambric or silk to fit a certain bureau 
drawer, or you_ have invented half a dozen new shapes 
in simple sachets or scent-bags to be laid away 
among ribbons and laces ang underclothing. : 

The work you give cheerfully: the silks and satins 
can be had in remnants both beautiful and cheap. 

But how to get the sachet powder to give all these 
»retty things their scents of garden and green- 
nouse ! Send to THE PINKHAM PERFUMERY 
COMPANY of Lynn, Mass. They —— four of 


the most delicious odors in the worl ose, Helio- 
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packets which alone are pretty enough for presents. 
Price: Small size, 15 ets., Large size (one oz.), 2 cts. | 
Send postal-note or stamps. Agents are wanted to sell | 
the above to their friends and neighbors, on a liberal 
Address all orders and inquiries to 
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gine. cousin eve 
Sein &: ry particular, 
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bh. 


4 t whistle. 
Start and stop her at will. 
It will develop ingenuity in 
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I would not be without it if it cost $100 a | 
Congress Street, Boston, | 


One box of powders sent | 
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WY OtHIne IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
Yall comparable to the CuTICURA REMEDIES in 
their marvellous purge of cleansing, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, distigur- 


ing, itching, scaly Layla diseases of the skin, scalp 


and blood, with loss of hair, 
SUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautitier, prepared from it, exter- 


nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- | 


fier, internally, cure every form 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Sold everywhere. 
| RESOLVENT., $1. Prepared by the POTTER DruUG 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


of skin and blood 





| e#@- Pimples. blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
|< ae prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 


23 
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relieved by the CuTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLas- | 


@: 


TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 


$200 in Cash 


Will be awarded by the proprietor of Hires’ Im. 
PROVED Root BEER kage to those that correctly 
name PRESIDENT HARRISON’S CABINET ac. 
cording to the following conditions; 

To the person sending the first correct 
as «+ © = se 
To the 5 persons next sending correct 
answers, - a $10.00 each, 
To the 10 persons next sending correct 
answers, : . -« $5.00 each, 
To the 75 persons next sendi correct 
answers, - - - $1.QQeach, 


$25.00 
$50.00 
$50.00 
$75 200 


$200.00 
Should no person give the correct names the one 
ving the nearest willre ceive the first Prize. Should 
wo Or more persons give the correct names then the 
one first received will get the first prize; and the 
next will be entitled to the second, and soon. And 
to every person sending an answer, whether correct 
or incorrect, a Patent Erasable Memorandum 
Tablet and a beautiful Picture Card will be sent 
when the Prizes are awar ded. 

All competitors must.cut out the card below, and 
place the name selected for each Cabinet Officer in 
the space indicated. i 

The name and address of each competitor is to be 

lainly written in the space allotted for the same on 
he card, which must be accompanied with three 
2cent stamps. Allanswers must be received before 
February 25th and sent 
CHARLES E. HIRES, 117-119 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Prizes will be awarded _immediatety after the 


inauguration of President Harrison. 
Cut this out as it will not appear again in this paper. 


CABINET. 





HARRISON’S 
Secretary of State 


“ Treasury.... 


PORE GOI. caniectceecceedeesenesese 











Price, CUTICURA, 50c.: SOAP, 25e.; | 
AND | 


Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly | 
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The Favorite 


Medicine for Throat and Lung Diffi- 
culties has long been, and still is, Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. It cures Croup, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, and 
Asthma; soothes irritation of the 
Larynx and Fauces; strengthens the 
Vocal Organs; allays soreness of the 
Lungs; prevents Consumption, and, 
even in advanced stages of that disease, 
relieves Coughing and induces Sleep. 
There is no other preparation for dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs to be com- 
pared with this remedy. 


“My wife had a distressing cough, 
with pains in the side and breast. We 
tried various medicines, but none did 
her any good until I got a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, which has cured 
her. A neighbor, Mrs. Glenn, had the 
measles, and the cough was relieved by 
the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I 
have no hesitation in recommending this 


Cough Medicine 


to every one afflicted.””—Robert Horton, 
Foreman Headlight, Morrillton, Ark. 


“IT have been afflicted with asthma 
for forty years. Last spring I was taken 
with a violent cough, which threatened 
to terminate my days. Every one pro- 
nounced me in consumption. I deter- 
mined to try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
Its effects were magical. I was immedi- 
ately relieved and continued to improve 
until entirely recovered.”—Joel Bullard, 
Guilford, Conn. 


‘*Six months ago I had a severe hem- 
orrhage of the lungs, brought on by an 
incessant cough which deprived me of 
sleep and rest. I tried various reme- 
dies, but obtained no relief until I be- 

an to take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. A 
ew bottles of this medicine cured me.” 
Mrs. E. Coburn, 19 Second st., Lowell, 
Mass. 

“For children afflicted with colds, 
coughs, sore throat, or croup, I do not 
know of any remedy which will give 
more speedy relief than Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. I have found it, also, invalu- 
able in cases of Whooping Cough.” — 
Ann Lovejoy, 1257 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


LADIES’ 
Sewing Companion. 


Holds Spool, Thread, Tins, 
Needles, and Thimbles. Fastens 
to dress button while knitting, 
sewing or crocheting. It will 
please you. Sample, mail, 25c., 
2 for 40 cents, 1 doz. $1.35. Agents 
wanted. New England Nov- 
elty Manufacturing Co., 24 
Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
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